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CHARLES DICKENS. 


—o 
O more fitting time 
could surely be chosen Z 


to publish a portrait of our 
great novelist, than the 
season which gave birth to 
his glorious “ Christmas 
Carol,” the season round 
which he has taught us, as 
no one else could teach, to 
weave so many pleasant 
memories — to cluster 
thoughts of tenderness and 
mercy, and forgiveness. 
Charles Dickens! — plain 
Charles Dickens still,— 
what magic there is in the 
name! how at the mention 
of it, there rise before us a 


bright array of characters } 
whose being seems as tangi- 
ble and real to us as our own 


—existences that teach us 
inanliness, and self-sacrifice, 
and love, and duty —and 
from the study of whom 
we rise with higher hopes 
and nobler aspirations, as if 
the lessons of their lives 
wore written with a pen of 
light. Dickens is wre ne: 
cally the novelist of the 
people, his most successful \ 
characters are all taken from 
the humbler and middle 
classes, und though it would 
be toomuch to say his powers 
as a delineator of nature | 
ure bounded by such dis- | 
tinctions, he certainly is 
never so striking when he 
steps into higher ranks. 
The sale of bis works has 
been perhaps unexampled, 
and most of them have been 
translated into various lan- | 
guages, including even the | 
Dutch and Russian; thus | 
proving the true worid-em- | 
bracing genius of theauthor, 

though of course we are 

proud to know that several 

of his best conceptions are 

peculiarly English. As a 

humourist, he satirizes, but | 
Without bitterness or cyni- 

cism, the shams of every 

grade, whether clerical, legal, 

medical, literary, philan- 

throphical, or social; and 
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fame, and he himself ex- 
plains its origin. It was, he 
tells us, the “ nickname of a 
pet child, a younger brother, 
whom I had dubbed Moses, 
in honour of the Vicar of 
Wakefield; which being face- 
tiously pronounced through 
the nose, became Boses, and 
being shortened, became 
Boz.” His next venture was 
the “ Pickwick Papers,” a 
work that, viewed as a whole, 
he has never surpassed. In 
the “ Dickens’ edition,” the 
author, in a charming little 
bit of autobiography, gives 
us its history, “7 was a 
young man,” he writes, “ of 
two or three and twenty, 
when Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, attracted by somo 
pieces I’ was.at that time 
writing in the’ Morning 
Chronicle newspaper, waited 
upon me to propose a some- 
thing that should be pub- 
lished in shilling numbers.” 
The universal suecess of 
* Pickwick,” naturally 
brought Mr. Dickens a ya- 
riety of offers from London 
yublishers, and resulted in 
his connection with Mr, 
Bentley, who engaged his 
services as editor of the Mis. 
cellany, in the second num- 
ber of which, for Feb, 1837, 
appeared the first instalment 
of “Oliver Twist.” hig 
story was reprinted in three 
velumes towards the close 
of 1838, and was quickly 
followed by “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” which appeared 
in shilling numbers uniform 
with “ Pickwick.” In 1840, 
Mr. Dickens commenced the 
production, in weekly num- 
bers, of the series entitled 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
which included, amongst 
other tales, “The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” and * Barnaby 
Rudge.” “Upon his return 
to England in 1842, from a 
visit to America, he pub- 
lished his “ American Notes 
for general Circulation.” In 
1544, came “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit;” and in 1845, the 
Daily News was started 
under his editorial auspices, 


recognizes merit wherever —————— - 
found. If we learn to abhor a Stiggins, we laugh over, 
and while we laugh admire the impulsiveness, geniality, 
and warm-heartedness of a Pickwiek ; if we one moment 
thank the Fates that we have escaped the sharp prac- 
tise of a Dodson and Fogg, we are the next convulsed 
over the wise saws of a worthy original—Sam Weller, 
Jun.; and if we tind held upto public execration Squeers, 
of Dotheboys Hall, and join in the ridicule of the re- 
nowned Potts—if we rejoice that the raceof Bob Sawyers 
is happily fast dying out, and wish the same might be 
said of the “ Patriarch” genus stigmatized in “ Qittle 
orrit,” we also are cheered to know that the world has 


been made the better for the constancy of stich as Little 
| Dorrit, und the life and death of Little Nell. 


‘in February, 1812. He was placed ag a clerk in an at- 


| torney’s office, but was induced by g strong literary bias | 


| to obtain an engagement as a reporter on the staff of 
the Morning Chronicle, then in the zenith of its fame. 
It was to this paper that he contributed those “ Sketches 
of Knglish Life and Character” which were subse- 
quently reprinted in a collectiye form under the 
now well-known title, “ Sketches by Boz.” This was the 


' strangesignature under which Dickens became known to 


Charles Dickenswas born at Landport, in Hampshire, | 


= ———_____. but he soon withdrew, 
ie i About Christmas, 1843, appeared that inimitable 
| “ Christmas Carol” that has touched so many hearts in 
every land. * ‘The Chimes,” with its goblin lore, greeted 
| the Christmas of 1845; and the exquisite fairy tale, 
‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” came next. In addition 
| to these, Mr. Dickens has written “ Dombey and Son,” 
published in 1847-8; “ The History of David Copper- 
| tield,” in 1849-50; “Bleak House,” in 1853; “ Little 
Dorrit,” in 1856; anda « Tale of Two Cities,” “ The 
Uncommercial Traveller,” and “Great Expectations,” 
the last three having been re printed from “ All the 
Year Round.” “ Our Mutual Friend” came last. 
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GHinker Bonnet. 


By SHIRLEY GERARD. 
Author of “My Dickens's Dinner,” ‘ The Old, Old Story,” e. 


IN this unequally 
divided world a 
sovereign is a very 
small thing to a 
great many people, 
and a very large 
thing to others; 
twenty — shillings 
are nothing to a 
man who can put 
five hundred, or 
perhaps a thousand 
pounds into his 
. pocket-book, to be 
*% muddled away, he 
‘ could not explain 
how, beforetheclose 
of a week. It goes 
for opera tickets, 
an Indian cashmere 
for his wife, pretty chains and lockets and earrings for 
his daughters, little useless odds and ends for himself. 
A sovereign here, another there, and the thousand has 
melted away in no time! But to the man with the 
small salary, well paid but hard worked for, the man 
who has raehly, but happily married,—a sovereign is a 
large thing. Or rather it is an important thing, not 
to be lightly changed into twenty shillings, for shillings 
have a remarkable trick of disappearing one does not 
know exactly how, and the poor man finds that the best 
way of keeping his sovereign is to keep it—unchanged ! 

John Oakley, junior, was one of these poor men, and 
he had not even remained single until his income 
amounted to the three hundred per ann. which so many 
people—having themselves four times three hundred per 
ann.—declare is quite enough to marry upon. John 
Oakley was called “ junior,” although his fathcx’s name 
had been James; but there was a brother of his father’s 
still alive whose name was John, and he was John 
Oakley, senior; and his wealth was immense, and he had 
never married, and he was considered eccentric, and in 
his temper rather sharp, and he was very hard upon the 
follies of youth—he considered the marriage of John 
junior a very youthful folly indeed—and his many rela- 
tives called him a miser and a “ dreadful old screw” 
behind his back, but to his face they were all smiles and 
sweet words; unfortunately for them, however, John, 
senior, received smiles and sweet words as a child is told 
to receive sweetmeats, he opened his mouth and shut his 
eyes; he would not see to what all the flattery tended, 
and his purse remained obstinately closed. 

When John, junior, announced his intended marriage 
to his uncle, John, senior, gave him such a fierce lecture 
upon the folly of bringing the cares of a family upon 
himself at his age, and with his income, that John, 
junior, fired up into an equally fierce defence of himself ; 
und after a battle royal, the uncle and nephew parted in 
anger, the former chuckling over his secret belief that 
before twelve months the young man would be ready to eat 
a huge dish of “ humble pie,” said dish being only a pre- 
ludeto a petition foralittlehelp towards paying his Christ- 
mas bills; and the latter internallyanathematized the cold 
and calculating prudence which would prevent a young 
man from taking an angel with violet eyes and bright 
brown hair to his heart and home. 

And to his heart and home John, junior, did take the 

angel; but she was not angelicin any sense of the word, 
she was only a very pretty, good-tempered, soft-hearted, 
loveable woman, not extravagant, not fond of pleasure, 
a thoroughly domestic, sensible little person, and she 
made John, junior, a good wife ; and although she would 
gladly have discovered any honest way of making five 
pounds go as far as ten, one year, two, three, four years 
passed away, there were two babies in the small nursery, 
but John, junior, had not eaten the “humble pie,” 
nor requested aid in the matter of his Christmas 
bills! 
_ He never repented his love-match, and very pleasant 
itis to record the fact, seeing how many there are who 
do repent of having hastily tied that knot with their 
tongues which their teeth cannot unloose; he had not 
coised to admire the violet eyes, nor dimmed their bright- 
ness With tears caused by his neglect and unkindness ; 
he was, in truth, a model husband, and if it vexed him 
that he could not clothe his brown-haired angel in the 
purples and fine linen in which the wives of rich men 
went trailing about, ho wisely kept his vexation to him- 
self, and kept looking forward to the “good time” 
which we all believe to be coming, Yes, we have all 
ships at sea, bringing to us a rich freight of good for- 
tune! what matter if they never reach the harbour and 
lund their cargo; we can still live on watching and 
waiting for the favourable wind ; surely, some day before 
we die it will fan our checks and waft the long-watched 
tor sails into sight! : 

Jobn, junior, had his ship at sea, but it was only a 
poor little barque; he might rise to be one of the chief 
clerks in the great counting-house of his employer at a 
salary of five hundred a year, but his dream had been to 
he a paviner, and he had cherished hopes that his rich 
uncle would come forward and make the dream a reality, 
yet when his aid could only have been bought by the 
sacrifice ot her, John, junicr scuttled his ship with hig 
own hands, and married, and his marriage turned out 
well, which, as I have said before, is more than can be 
said for half of the toolish love-matches which are taking 
place every day, so let no one imagine that I am advocat- 
ing “insolyent matrimonial bliss!” 

So times went on: Mr, and Mrs. John Oakley, junior, 
Jod a very quict life; they were not by any means rich 


enough to go about here and there amusing themselves, 
and their “ain fire-side” gave them more pleasure than 
any of the attempts at dinner and evening parties 
which people moying in their own hum-drum set, and 
scarcely better off than they, used to give. Rumours 


used to reach them at Christmas time each year of the 


family gatherings which were wont to cluster round 


“Uncle John’s” hospitable board, for in spite of his 


reputation asa “screw,” tho eld gentleman was in the 
habit of setting up on Christmas, New-Year’s, and 
Twelfth-Day a golden imagé, in the shape of a capital 
dinner, for his affectionate relatives to fall down and 
worship; but for John, Junior, and his wife, were 
reserved the parts of the obstinate Jews, with this dif- 
ference, that the sound of the harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
&e., &e., did not reach theit ears—in other words, they 
were not asked to these yearly festivities. 

John, junior, to whom in¢rease of years and respon- 
sibilities had brought no relish for “ humble pie,” wished 
for the invitations to come, that he might have the plea- 
sure of refusing them; and when the fifth Christmas 
after his marriage arrived, land with it the “pipe of 
peace” from Uncle John, m the shape of a kindly- 
worded invitation to the young people to dine with him 
on the 25th of December, Jahn sent a polite but decided 
refusal—the politeness, it thould be explained, came 
from Mrs. John, the decieion was all his own. 

As the husband and wife walked home from church on 
Christmas-Day, John, junior, forgetting all the good 
things he had listened to 1h the sermon respecting the 
sin of not being contented with what he had, and without 
what he had not, grew very ¢loquent upon the subject of 
the somewhat shabby bomhet, which did not adorn, 
certainly, but which could not wholly disfigure, his wife’s 
pretty head ; and he expressed himself thus :— 

« Avo bonnets very expensive, Nellie? They ought 
not to be, for they are certainly very small.” 

“Size has nothing to do with the price, dear,” she 
made answer seriously, fot the bonnet was a serious 
trouble to her. “ They are | -normously expensive! I 
priced some the other day, and the cheapest were two 
guineas. I saw one or two ior thirty shillings, but they 
were so ugly I would not ha e taken a present of any of 
them.” 

“By Jove!” John said. “Two guineas for that morsel 
of stuff, whatover it is! | iE faw one to-day, and I think 
it was made of a little bird lof some kind, with white 


/ 
} 


| 


lace fringes, or whatever you call them, coming round in 
front like a horse’s bearing rein. What are you laughing 
at, Nellie ?” 

“Those are lappets, you goose,” Nellie answered, 
pinching his arm. _ “ But I would not wear such an ab- 
surd thing perched on the top of my head for all the 
world! should be quite satisfied with a dear little 
bounet I saw-—not i egont-streot, however, they are 
awfully dear there, but so nice, real darlings !—the other 
day fora guinea, and 1 think she would take a sovereign. 
It’s made of white satin, trimmed with violet velvet, 


just the shade that becomes me, but—— 


“Don’t shut up like that, little woman.” 

“Tm not shuttmg up, John; I was only thinking 
that even a guinea is 4 great deal for me to give for a 
bonnet when I see 80 Many poor creatures, really poor ; 
but not exactly beggars, you know, who would be thank- 
ful for ever so little; and our little man at home wears 
out his boots so fast you can’t think, and. 7 

“And you are never to have a little scrap of finery 
Nellie, because there arélots of poor people in the world, 
and Johnnie wears out his boots fast.” And John, junior, 
spoke rather bitterly, and thought of the partnership 
which might have been his; but then he glanced down 
at hia wife’s sweet face, the beanty of which the shabby 
bonnet could not mar, and he caught his temper before 
it was altogether lost. And they had a merry little 
Christmas dinner; and Nellie got s poor pensioner of 
her’s into the hall and gave him a dinner, too, and six- 
pence by way of dessert, for she was a soft-hearted little 
woman, and being 80, she got very often imposed upon 
by tales of woe that Were all sham, 

“ John,” said Mrs. John, a few days after, takin ghold 
of her husband by the lapels of his coat, and detaining 
him after he had given her a farewell kiss, and was 
about to start for his office, “I’m very sorry, dear, but 
could you give me a little money ? 
boots——” 


Jolnnie’s 


John, stooping for another kiss. 


“Area weight upon his mother’s mind,” interrupted 
5 “T have heaps of 
money,child! Look here!” andhe emptied his pocket up- 
on the breakfast table. “Three half-crowns, a two-shilling 


piece, ever so many three-pennies, and two sovs. ang 
a half! Hurrah! is not that unsurpassed wealth ! 
Thore,” and he put the two sovereigns into her hand, 
“shoe Master Johnnie out of one of those, and with 
the other buy that bonnet you told me of. I intended to 
give it to you on New-Year’s-Day, but it will be twice 
as jolly for you to have the bonnet to wear that day 
instead of to buy.” ; 

“Oh, John, diate darling youare! but are you quite 
sure you can spare it ?” : 

John closed her pretty mouth with another kiss, and 
dashed away, leaving her with the gold glittering in her 
hand and tears glittering in her eyes. It takes so very 
little to make poor people ha ! 

Nellie cmmiodiatart — xhene: her little household ar- 
rangements, as she intended to go out early to do her 
shopping. Itwas such fun to her to have two sovereigns 
to spend, and she would buy something for John, she 
determined, a pair of warm over gloves, he wanted them 
badly that frosty weather; and then Johnnie s boots and 
a pair of nice red gaitersfor baby, and the bonnet for her- 
self! She was tying onthe old one and getting ready to 
start, when her little nursery maid came in to say that 
there was an old man atthe door who wanted particularly 
to seeher. “He won’tsay what he wants, ma'am, he only 
says he must see you.” Lae Ste 

* Very well, bring him into the hall,” said Nellie, 
shall be down directly,” and peated she ran down 
stairs looking very bright and pretty in her shabby 
bonnet. Standing’ to receive her with his hat in. ae 
hand she found a man poorly dressed, but with an air fe 
reduced respectability about him which won her sympat y 
at once. Nellie never passed by on the other side o 

overty, but to a wayfarer who had evidently seen 
Factae days she was inclined to give a much larger sum 
than the conventional twopence! Tho man’s face was 
rather pinched and worn, but more hungry-looking men 
had stood in that little hall. 

“Well, my poor man,” Nellie began. 

“You are Mrs. John Oakley, maam, are 
questioned, looking at her from head to foot. 
F “Yes,” she said, “ how do you know my name 

0 you want ?” 2g, ; 

What he wanted occupied along time in the at 
and of all the tales of woe which had touched Nees 
soft heart, his was the most piteous. Sick vite } i ite 
situation! Starving family! The prospec ii aot 
workhouse if some kind and charitable erson di ar 
help him to weather the storm. That the oma, ee 
be weathered he felt confident; he had a promise © tna 
crative employment, but in the meantime if his ren 
mained unpaid. : o> 

But aed before he had reached that climax eae 
hand was in her pocket, and one of the precious § 
reigns was being taken out. ee : 

Will that fal your rent, my poor man, she ‘ae 
“and get a little wine for your sick wife ? T was £0 we 
to buy a new bonnet with it,” she added, not by way 5 
making a parade of her generosity, but with the vagu 
idea and hope that an allusion to a new bonnet wou 
come in almost like a humorous tag to his painfu 

rrative. ; 
ho old man looked at her with a quick and penetra- 
ting glance. “There are not many ladies who would 
it,” he said. “I accept your bounty gratefully, and yo 
will never repent it.” t Bret 

He was Sine in another moment, and Nellie stood ie 
rather a puzzled expression, wondering if she ha ad in 
the dupe of an impostor! There was something 2 ke 
his manner, she thought; it was not in the ee Sas 
that of a common beggar. “How John vill REea i 
me,” she said, fecling half inclined to laugh at ® + 
“and he will be sure to say that I was take? 1 "+ noW, 
dare say heisan old deceiver, but I can't he Fh new 
and I must make my old bonnet look smart W? 
strings.” Jfish 

So with that very small crumb of comfort the nnseld 
little woman set out to “do her shopping’ 3 she a over 
Johnnie’s boots, and baby’s gaiters and the ve aaa 
gloves for her husband, but having mado up ab o like 


that to put new strings into her old bonnet wor shance 
sé z ° oy worse C ane 
marrying May to December, and with a far W a un there 
of agreement between the contracting parties vofraine 
might be between those two odd months, ane ie hus- 
from buying them end returned home to EHS rettiest 
band at dinner with as bright a face as tht + a vaiting 
bonnet in Regent-street was at that aoe ten Cae 
his inspection upstairs. ati ras to 
She boned that he would forget cae +t gerne 
how she had invested her two sovereigns, ane that night 
probable that she would escape explanation zor h he hae 
at least, for John was full of some news whic ‘his jerer 
heard at the office that afternoon; it had apc fs 
about among the clerks that the head of oe ub the 
Brownlow, was at last about to take 4 peteiy to join 
name of the fortunate man who had been selec ‘il-known 
and share in the profits of that wealthy and W 
house had not transpired. 41 he could not 
John, junior, was immensely excited ! be, with his 
forget that he had once looked forward to be filled by 
uncle’s aid, in the position now about ee 1 animated 
another, and all the hopes and fears which had a making 
him then revived in full force; but not in any WAY ©, 
him regretful, or inciting him to say queru’™ star 
ERecAEE ces Tike EE OA ake? one Wall oC eee 
respecting his “ untoward fate” or his | , would have 
It was a trying thing, or “ hard lines, as he us the day, 
expressed himself in the peculiar phraseology 4 ave been 
to have lost such brillian* prospects, but it wou’ “5 


your” he 
2 What 


: he hac 
harder still to have given up the sehen he was 
pleased himself by taking for himself; 8¢ : 


alge eg excitet ’ 
not put ont or cross, he was only talkative cre fellow 
wondering every moment “ who the deuce 
©, 
could be ? : anid. after & 
* You never saw my uncle, Nellie,” he said as Hae 
long pause; dinner was over and N ellie had ¢ * come to 
work basket. “No,” she answered, “ he couldn 
. ” 
the wedding, you know, and ; 
* Would not come you mean,” John interrupted but 
“You always say the good-natured thing, Nelite, 
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you know as well as I do, that he thought I was an ass | room divided by a curtained portiere from a dining-room 


for marrying.” 

“ Anyone, or me in particular ?” 

“Anyone! Iam sure he had made up his crotchety 
mind that I was to be an old bachelor ; or, at least, that 
I was to postpone matrimony until I could give my wife 
a mansion in Belgravia, and—Hallo! what a knock! no 
post at this hour, it must be a shop porter; your new 
bonnet Nellie! I quite forgot to ask you about it. By 
Jove! doesn’t the little woman look jolly at the thought 
of her bit of finery.” 

Neilie had blushed up brightly, and was anxiously 
watching the door. 

The maid came in bearing a band box, which she 
placed in her mistress’s hand; it was roperly addressed 
to Mrs. John Oakley, but still Mrs. John forbore to open 
it; she looked up at her husband instead. 

“ Well,” he said, smiling, and putting his hand fondly 
on her shoulder, “is it such a rare thing for my poor 
little Nell to get a new bonnet, that she is afraid to look 
at it when it does turn up? Here goes! Ill have him 
out,” and taking up his wife’s scissors he flourished them 
over the string. 

“Oh! John, don't, pray don’t,” she cried. ‘“ There 
must be some mistake; it can't be for me, I bought no 
bonnet, a poor man came——” : : : 

* And wheedled you out of the sovereign with a lying 
tale of his dying wife and starving children. Oh, Nellie, 
you little goose, will nothing teach you to shut your 
ears. I'll be bound the fellow is laughing at you over a 
jolly supper at this very moment.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said poor Nellie, 
of her own folly; “but that does 
and she shook the bandbox. § 

“Perhaps it’s a hoax of some kind,” said John, snapping 
at the string with rather a savage click of the scissors. 
Nellie raised the lid, a quantity of soft tissue paper puffed 
out, and hidden beneath it was the most exquisite little 


quite convinced now 
nt account for this,” 


bonnet ever conceived by the taste, and executed by the | 


cunning fingers of a first-rate modiste, and not too fine 
either for the intended wearer. It was handsome but 
quiet, and when John very awkwardly placed it upon his 
wife’s head and tried to make ribbons intended to hang 
behind fall gracefully in front, he thought he had never 
seen her look so pretty. 

“ What a swell you are,” he said admiringly, “ I shall 
have to buy a new hat before I can attempt to walk with 

ou.” 
hs But where did it come from? John, did you ?” 

“ Did I what? not I, indeed; Ijshould not know how to 
set about choosing it ; besides, you forget that I expected 
you to choose for yourself—no it must have come as a 
New Year’s gift from some unknown admirer; you have 
been captivating some fellow, Madam, and he has broken 
out into a bonnet.” 

* Ought I to keep it, John ?” 


“Well of course you can give it away to the first old | 


woman who comes making a poor mouth if you like; I 
hope it will become her as much as it becomes you, that’s 
all: now then, fold it up again and let us have tea; I 
really begin to think that the good fairies are not extinct 
after all. There’s the post now—perhaps the mystery 
will be explained. : 

There were two letters, one each for husband and wife. 

“Oh! John,” said Nellie, as woman-like she took in the 
contents of her’s at a glance. 

“Oh, Nelly,” said John, as he put his, half read, upon 
the table.” 

“ Oh! John, another invitation, and such a kind one, 
from your uncle to dine with him on New Year's Day, 
to go directly after Church: he calls me his dear niece.” 

* His dear grandmother! I like that, after five years.” 

“Now John, you shouldn't remember things when 
other people are willing to forget.” 

* There is some special reward promised to the peaco 
makers isn’t there,” said John.smiling at her. “ If so, 
youll not be forgotten. My note is from the old 
fellow too, and he actually admits that he was wrong—I 
hope he is not going mad suddenly, and says that per- 
haps there are things in this world better worth having 
than money and position. ‘That comes woll from a man 
of his position, and with his balance at his bankers. He 
is sure, (listen to this Nellie,) that I am happier in the 
society of my amiable and affectionate wife—how does he 
know what sort of temper you have,my dear? he must 
have spent his autumn holiday at Blarney—than I 
would have been had I followed his wishes. And we 
are to forget and forgive, and all live happy ever after, 
as the people in stories do.” 

“ And you will, won’t you, John ?” 

“T am living happy at present, thank you.” 

“T mean we'll go.” 

“* Well, I suppose I can’t be brute enough to ride my 
high horse any longer when that poor old boy has made 
®% second attempt to pull me to the ground, Yes, I 
think without loss of dignity we may go. It’s well that 
the good fairies stood to you with the new bonnet, 
darling. I want you to look your best.” 

And he was gratified if ‘looking her best” meant 
that Mrs. John’s sweet face was most becomingly 
crowned—in these days a bonnet cannot be said to frame 
a face—by the pretty head-dress so mysteriously sent 
for her adornment. Perhaps she had taken a shade 
more care than usual to arrange her beautiful hair, 
which had in it a wave no crimping pins could bestow. 

' When they left church after morning service on New 
Year's Day they took a cab and drove to Uncle John’s 
house in “the neighbourhood of Kensington. John, 
Junior, was rather silent during the drive, and Nellie, 
like a good wife, sympathised with his mood, but she 
was at heart very glad that the breach between uncle 
and nephew was about to be bridged over. By the time 
they reached the house, however, Nellie had grown shy ; 
she had a picture in her mind of Uncle John, and in 
spite of her charitable nature it was painted in yather 
wustere and sombre colours; she feared, too, that he 
Would not like her, and then all would go wrong again. 

A smart maid servant showed them into a drawing. 


in which luncheon was laid. Nellie’s love of pretty 
things broke out at once as she looked vound the room, 
which was filled, but not overcrowded, with tastefully 
arranged furniture, books, and pictures. She wis 
standing with her back to the door examining on of 
the latter when she heard a voice which seemed familiar 
address her husband in curdial words of welcome; she 
turned, and a hand, into which, as she well remembered, 
she had but a few days before put a charitable gift, was 
stretched ont to meet hers. She stammered, blushed, 
and hesitated. 

“You recognise me, then,” said Uncle John, smiling, 
as he drew her to his side and put out his other hand to 
his nephew. “TI found you stubborn, John,” he went on 
in the same kind tone, “ and I resolved to try what the 
woman was like for whom you had given up so much; I 
determined to see with my own eyes if a struggle with 
the world had soured the nature which the lover thought 
so perfect; lovers see perfections, you know, John, 
which husbands often fail to find; so I went to her and 
told a pitiful tale which thoroughly imposed upon her. 
and she need not be ashamed of her credulity, for I 
flatter myself that no professional could have begged 
with more assurance than] did! and she gave me far 
more than I expected, I must confess; she gave me a 
sovereign, with which I understood she was about to 
buy a new bonnet. TI hope, my dear niece,” he added, 
“that you approve of my taste in millinery ?” 

‘Approve !” she cried; “but I doubt very much that 
my sovereign bought anything half so splendid !” 

“ Your sovereign did not; I assure you it went for the 
purpose for which you gave it. I wave it, in your name, 
| toa family in deep distresy; but for the bonnet one of 

my own ub 

‘One of your own, as if I could be mistaken in real 
blond !” 

“Then, if the blond be rpal it is only the better suited 
to the real worth of its wearer. John, you were nearer 
_ to the truth than I was; this wife of your’s has a touch 
of the angel in‘her, but she is a far better thing for this 
unangelic world of ours, a true woman! And now for 
your New Year’s gift my boy! There,” and he puta 

acket into John junior’s hand. ‘ Read those at your 
eisure ; they are the papers relating to the partnership 
which I have arranged between you and the head of the 
.| firm which you have alveaily served so faithfully and so 
long; and now come in to lupeheon, and let us drink to the 
health of Brownlow, Oakley and Company, not forget- 
ting a bumpor te Mrs: Johy Oakley, and her new winter 
bonnet.” i 
oo 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Harn! the sound of bells is stealing 
On the frosty evening air, 

Thrilling us with solemn fecling, 
While we breathe » silent prayer. 


Long ago the Angels’ voices 

Sang those tidings o'er the earth, 
And the heart of man rejoices 

Tu the great Redeemer’s birth! 


Stay not in your task, ye ringer’, 
Do not let that music cease, 

For it sounds like Angel singers; 
To the earth pro¢luiming ** Peace.’ 


Hallowed memories rise before us, - 

As the cadence falls-and swells, 

And there seemsa Heavenly chorus 
Blended with your notes, sweet bells ! 


Long. departed forms and faces 
Come and go with every strain, 

Ah! if they could fill the places 
In our hearts and homes again! 


How we long to see them gather 
Closely round the hearth to-night, 

They who here on earth will never 
Meet again our longing sight ! 


But the notes which now are waking 
Memories which pain us most, 

Soothe our hearts, through all the aching, 
For our loved ones are yot"lost. 


And we hear, amidst the ringing, 
As it floateth far anq wide, 
Voices as of .Angels sin ring 
“Twas for them the Saviour died.” 


Ah, it is a tale of gladness, 
That your rousing elamonr tells, 
Though there seems a strain of sadness 
In your tones, sweet Christmas bells! 


HELEN BURNSIDE. 


if” ALL THE DIFFRRENCE. 


I wet her in the quiet lane 
One Sabbath morning early; 
The sun was bright, although the rain 
Still glittered on the barley. 
The lark was singing to his mate, 
The wild bells chimed their warning, 
We paused awhile outside the gate, 
We lingered till it was too late 
To go to church that morning. 


Again we met, The whisp’ring leaves 
Glanced nigh in night and shadow, 
The reapers piled their yellow sheaves, 
The bees humm’d o'er the meadow. 
The royal sun rose up in state, 
Our marriage day adorning ; 
The bells rang out ; wide stood the gate, 
And neither of us was too late 
‘To go to church that morning. 
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Clem the Gailor, 
A SHORT STORY OF A LONG LIFR. 

By Joun Baxerk Hopxrys. 
Author of * A Reasonable Faith,” &§c., &e. 
memeeeyes wt ~ _ 

CHAPTER T. 

Y name is Clement Maskell. Tam 
to tell tke story of my life. Ac. 
cording to a certificate of baptism, 
I was born seventy-two years ago, 
Don’t be alarmed. My story will 
not be long. Did you ever make 
a journey by sea? Whilst the 
ship is in port and getting out of 
port all is bustle and excitement. 
When land is out of sight, and 
the good ship is a tiny spec on 
the ocean, there is nothing to do, 
and the days are wearisome. The 
voyagers talk about the land they 
have left, and the land to which 
they are journeying. Life at sea, 
life between port and port is 
almost a blank. And my life has 
been in this, and other, things, 

like unto the life of a voyager. Tn early manhood I 

left port, and for forty years I have been sailing on the 

waste of waters. I dare say many aro in my position 
and live in the past and for the future. 

My parents were Clement and Louisa Maskell, and T, 
an only child, was named after my father, who was a 
mariner. I never saw my parents. About a year atter 
his marriage my father was lost at sea ; the vessel of which 
he was mate being wrecked on the coast. The shock was 
fatal to my mother. She was promaturely contined, and 
died soon after my birth. I wasan orphan, a brotherless 
and sisterless orphan. Only one who has been fatherless 
and motherless from infancy can conceive the lasting 
sadness and sorrow that is comprehended in that little 
word orphan. People said that as I had not known 
a parents’ love, I should never feel the loss. They wero 
wrong. Iam old, very old, but I still feel the afifiction. 
I often think how much happier I should have been if 
my parents had lived long enough for me to have seen 
them, and to have had some remembrance of them. T 
am old, very old, yet I yearn forthe love of father and 
mother, and I suppose, surely it cannot be but an old 
man’s dream, that I shall know them, and be known by 
thom in that better land where the weary are at rest and 
there is joy for evermore. 

Until my fifth year I was under tho care of an aunt. 
T have an indistinct’ but indellible impression that my 
childhood was unhappy. Probably my aunt was not so 
motherly as she should have been. Iwas glad to leave 
her and become an inmate of “The Asylum for 
Bereaved Children,” and after that she took no moro 
notice of me and emigrated to America without a word 
of farewell 

I recollect, as though it were but yesterday, my first 
day at the asylum. LI recollect being washed and dressed 
by my aunt and taken to the asylum. I recollect that 
it was raining, and that my aunt tried to make a bareain 
for a hackney-coach, but, refusing the terms, we walked. 
L recollect that my aunt was cross, and that I was tired 
and wet. I recollect being received by the matron, and | 
that I thought her very fat, and that she tookime into a 
room and clothed me with asylum clothing, and told mo 
that my number was 92. I recollect being taken before the 
committee, that the committee consisted of half a dozen 
portly gentlemen, who looked at me through their spec- 
tacles, and that the chairman patted me on the head and 
told me to be a good boy. TI recollect the dinner and 
how confused I was at the novelty of the scene. Trecol- 
lect the play-ground after dinner, and how the boys 
crowded round the new boy, and asked me all sorts of 

uestions, and particularly whether I hada motherliving. 
think it was then I had the first dim perception of my 

utter loneliness. [recollect the afternoon school, and how 
long it seemed. I recollect the prayers before going to 
bed, and that whilst the hymn was beingswug, I thought of 
the playground question, “Had Ia mother?” I recollect 
the gomg to bed, and how I could not talk to my com- 
rades and how I cried myself to sleep. I don’t know why 

Toried. I did not want to go pack to my aunt. T think 

it must have been the playground question, “Had I a 

mother ?” that made me cry, 

T remained in the Asylum for nine years. I wag well 
fed, well clothed, well cared for, and fairly educated, No- 
thing was neglected save the heart. I became a creature of 
discipline, a mere human machine. Other boys had homes 
or friends to visit during the holidays. They had brothers 
and sisters to love and think of, I was alone in the world. 
Outside the asylum there was no one who cared for 
Clement Maskell, and in the asylum I was human 
machine No, 92. I was neither happy nor unhappy. IT 
was No, 92, without associations and without expectations. 
Unlike my comrades, I did not look forward to the timo 
when I should go forth from the asylum. My heart was 
dormant, and knew not fear or hope. Intellectually I was 
not dull or apathetic. Iwasa quick learner, and gene- 
rally at the top of my class. I was year after year 
decorated with the good conduct badge. No. 92 was the 
most orderly working machine in the Asylum. But 
for the Asylum I might have been a street vagrant, un- 
educated and corrupt in morals. But is there any com- 
pensation for the total neglect of the affections ? Is not the 
worst boy better than the best machine? Was not No. 
92a machine, a mere creature of discipline? Would 
that the voice of an old man could be heard by those who 
are charged with the training and care of the friendless, 
It is a fearful thing to treat the child as a machine, and 
pay no heed to the affections. Bad it is when the mind 


| is untanght, but it is fay, far worse, when the heart js 


neglected. I will go on with my tale, but the darkness 
of the nine years when [ was No. 92 of the Asylum, when 
ft was a creature of discipline, a more machine, a well- 
cared for, kindly-treated, talking, thinking machine, yot 
rests npon mc, and Lf cannot help speakiny of it, : 


400 


A month before I left the Asylum I was taken before 
the Committee and was informed by the Chairman that 
in consideration of my good conduct, I was to be appren- 
ticed to a trade, and I was asked if I had any preference. 
I had never thought of the subject, and honestly answered 
no. ‘The Chairman, who was a wholesale dealer in cloth, 
suggested the tailoring trade. He said that I should be 
always able to earn a good living, and that he had the 
OP ray of putting me in charge of an excellent and 
skilful master. Of course I assented, as I should have 
done to any other Peapostuion, It was soon known in the 
Asylum what was to be my calling, and I was nicknamed 
“ Clem the Tailor,” and I was so called for years after- 
wards. 

I was an in-door apprentice, and there was no great 
change of life. From being No. 92, an asylum machine, 
T became Clement, a clothes-making machine. Instead of 
so many hours on the form at my books, I had so many 
hours on the board at my needle. My master was a con- 
scientious. man and took great pains to teach me the 
trade. He was a strict disciplinarian, and probably it 
never occurred to him that his apprentice needed any heart 
culture. I might have formed some friendship with my 
fellow-apprentices and workmen, but they called me a 
charity brat and jeered at me as ‘‘ Clem the 'l'ailor.” I 
had not the sense to laugh at them, but shunned them 
and kept myself to myself. No wonder that I was disliked. 
No wonder that I was treated as a machine. What better 
than a machine is a youth with a dead or dormant 
heart ? Oh! if I had ever been aware, even for one brief 
hour, of the love of father or mother! I know too well, 
too well, how true is the word of the poet, that it is 
better to have loved and lost than never to have loved. 

When I was eighteen my master got into difficulties 
and became bankrupt. My indentures were transferred 
to another who had no room for me in his house. IT was 
therefore paid half-price for my work, and had to lodge 
and board at my own cost. This change gave 
me satisfaction. I liked to be alone. My 
spare hours were devoted to study and reading. 
Why I versistently and amidst difficulties con- 
tinued the cultivation of my mind I know not. 
It was not from love of books. Before a man 
can loye the dead who yet speak, he must love 
the living. [was not prompted by any ambi- 
tion, for I knew not the meaning of the phrase 
that “ Knowledge is Power,” Ihad no desire 
for power, I had no idea that No. 92 of the 
Asylum and Clem the clothes-making machine, 
would ever be anything else than a machine. 
I knew intellectually that man is not a} mere 
machine, and that he is even something higher 
than a dog, but I did not know this in my 
heart. .'To me man was nothing more than 
a curious and clever machine, 

On my twentieth birthday the spellwasbroken, 
and the heart, so long dormant, was awakened. 
I knew it was my birthday, because when I 
left the Asylum I had given to me a certificate 
of my baptism. My birthday was to me the 
same as any other day. ho was there to 
wish me many happy returns? What did it 
signify to Asylum machine No. 92 or to the 
clothes-making machine called “Clem the 
Tailor” that it began to work on such a day 
of such a month, and that it had been working 
for twenty years ? 

My twentieth birthday was on a Saturday, 
the day for taking home work and a busy day 
in the shop. It was a showery, rainy day, and 
I thought, as I always did in wet weather, of 
the one of very few incidents in my career, the 
journey with my aunt to the asylum. It was 
not so much rain as a thick and falling mist. 
We had lights in the shop early in the morn- 
ing, and by two o’clock it was as dark as night. 
No Londoner has seen a more dark and dismal 
November day. About three o’clock the rain, 
or rather the falling of the mist, ceased, and it 
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some kind, but got clear of it, or rather it got clear of 
me. How long I remained in the road I cannot tell, but 
it seemed as though I should never again find the pave- 
ment. I lived at Kennington, and I wished to cross the 
river by Westminster-bridge. When at last I was 
again on the footway, which I knew by touching some 
houses, I felt confident that I was in the right direction, 
and pursued my way as steadily as I could. From the 
time I was walking I must have passed over a great 
deal of ground, but I could find no indication of an 
approach to the bridge. I determined to knock at a 
house and ascertain where I was, and perhaps ask for 
shelter. Just then I heard a cry close to me. It was 
the voice of a woman. 

“Oh! help me. Will any one help me? TI am lost. 
IT am dying.” 

“ Where are you?” IT asked. 

“ Here, here, do come to me,” 

I bade the woman keep on calling, and in a few 
minutes, guided by her voice, I reached her. 

“Oh! whoever you are, dd not leave me. I shall 
die.” 

I tried to soothe the woman, and begged of her to be 
calm, and promised that I would see her to a place of 
safety. 

“ Oh! do not leave me. I jm an orphan girl. Oh! 
do take compassion on me. Qh! take me to my home.” 

An orphan! How that wordstartled me. An orphan! 
T was no longer alone in the World. In the moment of 
darkness and gloom all around me there was light in my 
heart. An orphan! I sprang from death unto life. T 
held in my arms a fellow creature whom I loved. Yes 
loved, loved, loved. Whom Thad never seen before, but 
whom I should have loved with a wild,passionate love,if we 
had been separated in the black fog, and I had never seen 
her. In an instant of time all my past life was before 
me. Inthat instant Ifelt all thslonelinessof orphanage as 
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“Din Sun 2” 


became foggy. Not gradually, but suddenly, 
the great city was filled with a dense fog, with 
the horrid mixture of cloud and smoke that I believe is 
peculiar toLondon. [tfoundits way through every crevice, 
fiven the shop was full of it, and the people and things in 
it were indistinct at a few yards distance. Our shop was 
ma street ontheriver sideof the Strand, and we wereused 
to fogs in November, buton that Saturdayall London was 
in thick darkness that might be felt. The ordinary 
noise of the traffic soon ceased, and in place of it were 


the hoarse cries of those who, at imminent risk of limb and 
life, were, with the aid of torches, trying to find their 
way home, Very few of the workpeople came in, and 
these few were so seared and worn out that they asked 
wnd readily obtained, permission to remain in the shop 
until the fog cleared off, or until morning. Tt was 
pitiahle to think of the anxiety of families, but better a 


whole night of anxiety than to brave the awful darkness. 
he hours wore on, and still no abatement of the fog. 
We had just heard, and very faintly, the church clock 
strike the midnight hour, when I determined to go home. 
I don’t know why. Perhaps I was weary of the com. 
plaiuts and worry of those who were fidgetty and 
anxious about their families and friends. There was no 
one to be anxious about me, and there was no reason 
why I should not have remained till morning, But in 
Spite of all entreaties and warnings I sallied forth, | 
wus so bent upon doing it, that only force could haye 
restrained me, although I knew that my conduct was rash 
and obstinate. 
carried with me a stout stick and a small lantern, 
hen outside the shop I hesitated for a moment, and 
Hea went on, keeping to the houses by touching them 
With my stick, and holding the lantern inmy other hand, 
Th, light of the lantern was useless, and before I reached 
the Strand I fell and broke it. Avain I hesitated, and 
shuld have returned, but I was ashamed to do so after my 
unjustifiable obstinaey. I got into the Strand, and in a 
few minutes T was in the middle of the road, not know- 
ing whither I was going. I ran against a vehicle of 
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with mystick. Splash, splash! We were by the edge of the 
water. Esther muttered, “ God have mercy upon us. 
I again struck the water and then turned round. 
knew how treacherous was the fog, and made Esther go 
down onherhands and knees and weproceeded inthat way 
for a few yards. We came upon a wooden structure; I 
knew it was wood by striking it with my stick. It was a 
low building, and after a while we found the entrance. It 
was a boat shed, and two or three wherries were 
init. We crept into the refuge. Esther laid down by a 
boat, still holding fast by my hand. Then she told me 
again andagain her name and address, lest sho shoulddie. 
I did what Tcould to comfort her. I told her the story of 
my life. I told her how lonely I had been and that now I 
was no longer alone. Icould not think of the unfitness 
of the time. I was obliged to speak, or my heart would 
have burst. 

Hark! what is that? It is like the flapping of a 
sail. What is it ? Oh, the blessed wind, 
the blessed wind has come at last. Wind and rain! 
Oh, the blessed wind and rain. As quickly as the fog had 
come so it went. Erethe dawn of morning the darkness 
that might be felt had passed away, and I took Esther to 
her home. 

I went home, but not to sleep. Thadbeen dead, andbe- 
holdI was alive. I had been alone inthe worldfor twenty 
years and now I was not alone. I dressed and went to 
church from habit. But that day I did not pray as a 
machine. I was human now, andI could worship Our 
Father in Heaven. —— 

CHAPTER II. : 
Esther hada long and serious illness, andI donot believe 
that her constitution ever recovered from the suffering 
and exposure of that terrible November night. sHOMe 
ever by the spring she appeared comparatively well, anc 
I was happy. 
I loved Esther before I knew the nature of my lov Q. 
T found that she lived with her sister, who was 
married to a City clerk. They were very poor 
| and it was necessary for the women to do w te 
they could to add to the small income of the 
husband. I was welcomed heartily, and fan 
how from the first it was understood that 
| was Esther’s lover, and that some day we W re 
to be married. It was after many weeks, ane 
when Esther was recovering, that i began a 
think of the days when we should be man an 
wife. I certainly never proposed Ses ° 
Esther. It was, as I have said, understood by 
all that she was to be my wife. 
Had Esther been unworthy of 


ana ne 


affection I 
should have loved her with awild anduncontro™ 
lable passion. Happily she was worthy © a 
most devoted love. She wasapure, high-mn af ? 
unselfish, true, trusting woman. She hac Ber 
ceived a moderate education, had read maa 
books, and her thoughts and actions were © me 
andelevated. Her piety was equally sincere a 
unaffected. It was not at once that Tknew x a 
a priceles Sona I had found in the black 

og. 

Br aa #06, only by degrees that I became 
conscious that Esther was beautiful. As ne 
affection became less excited and more sett! 5 
I noted how my darling excelled m ee 
and loveliness. Do you want a picture 0 part i 
Here is her portrait, taken whenshe was Be raed 
one, a year after we met. She was ta 4 her 
slim. Her eyes were blue—true bine ene seh 
hair was the lightest shade of brown. » affable 
always pale, but a countenance 0 e jeasant 
content and sweetness made her ie Painter 
and joyous to look upon, But desoribe Hari 
| could “not paint her, and I cannot ¢es 


I see her now asI have seen her constantly ie 
more than fifty years, and my Cee Ee 
| mocked by the cherished vision. arpa: 
I was anther man. I regretted my Dae was 

| ness. I wentto the Asylum. The mas 


T had never, never | felt it before; but I also felt that T 
was no more alone in the world; Twas with an orphan 
who, in danger and distress, had cried to me for help. 

I asked her who she was, and where she wanted to go. 
Her name she told mg was Esther Horton, that 
she lived in the Borough; that she was a needlewoman, 
and had her work with her when she was lost in the fog. 
Strangely enough she wag employed at my shop, I told 
her that my name was Clement Maskell, that I belonged 
to the shop she worked far; that I too was an orphan, 
and that I would rather die than leave her. T proposed 
to knock at the first door we came to and beg for a few 
hours shelter. 

But how to find a house? T had left the wall 
or house against which I had stood in order to get 
to Esther, who I suppose was in the roadway. We 
walked on carefully aud warily till we were stopped 
by achain. Then we halted. Oh what noise was that ? 
res it was the washing of the tide against the shore, 
We were by the river side. For the first time that night, 
for the first time in my life I wasalarmed. Now, when I 
had something, and 80 uch to live for, there was Death 
so close at hand. Esther, too, was aware of the danger 
and shuddered. 

“ Pray for me, pray for us both, pray that God may | 
guide us.” | 

Pray? I had been to church every Sunday since I | 
was five years old. For nine years I had heard prayers 
read night and morning, But I had never thought of 
praying except as @ machine would pray. 

“Pray, oh, do pray that God will help us.” 

So I knelt down. Thad no idea of praying in any 
other attitude. I implored for help and merey, and 
repeated the Lord’s prayer, Then I rose more contident, 
and holding Esther tightly with one hand, I groped 


ulong, hitting the ground with my stick in the manner of | 
So on for a few minutes that appeared as | 
hours, Oh, what is that ? I stooped a little, and hit hard. 


a blind man. 


| friendship on them. I told them that “ Clem the 


a>) 
new, the matron was new, ae Yr is 
were new. ‘There was not % deni as shool- 
But I visited the familiar haunts. I sat_on the sé the 
room from which I had used as No. 92. 1 ee I went 
dormitory in which I had slept for mime baka it Sunday 
to the chapel. I knelt where No. 92 had ae a not, but 
after Sunday, for nine years. My lips mov® ing ma 
my heart was not still. " I was no longer @ prayis 1 
chine. T was changes 
All things were changed to me or rather Iw sare ie 
tothem. I now understood why the pine ee wus no 
sunlight with song. The shining of the sta whet 
longer voiceless. I had a passion for Nature; , days ° 
could I went into the fields. I had done so } re to the 
yore to botanise, but now it was to pay per ; 


Creator by feeling how all the works | of nd glory: 
their use and beauty reflect His ws oes ratient until 
I bought birds. I bought a dog. I was Ph"  My 
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“enced: 
8, vom I reverent 
were how living souls, my masters wi ? 


my elder brethren whom I loved as we | and forced my 
sought out my old shop acquaintances # Mailor 


was no longer a mere clothes making mace: not love 
But because I loved all things so much 1 See: Oh, 
Esther less. I loved her with an idolatrovt idol n° 
idol of clay, idol of clay, how I loved a tht at the 
longer, but_higher, far higher. And st range affection, 
time when I loved Esther with an idolatrous ‘ 


. ring 

Z AR ver flows 

and when my freshly awakened heart } seith a sickeD- 
* raarne ) 

with love for people and things, T yearned, Tthough 


ing yearning, for the love of father and mother “cif father 
then that it would have crowned my ro deca Re. 
or mother had looked upon me even for an tate: 

J had seen them and remembered them ever ‘ 7 tell me 
tried to find out my aunt, for she might be able 


3, but 
. ro ? d v1 tures, b 
something of my mother’s or my,father’s fea 
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my aunt had died in America. Then I prayed that I 
might see my father and my mother in a dream, but the 
dream came not. And all this while I loved Esther with 
an idolatrous love. 

As I have said, when I was 92 in the asylum I was 
neither happy nor unhappy. After I knew Esther I was 
happy but no longer free from care. What if my health 
should fail ? what if trade became slack and I could not 
find work to do ? what if Esther became sick and died ? 
what if anything prevented our marriage? I no more 
slept the undisturbed sleep of No. 92 or of Clem the 
clothes making machine. DidTI regret the freedom from 
care ? Worse than the worst hell is the ideaof death, com- 
plete death! My heart was alive, and living it must 
needs have care as well as joy. If the acorn will live— 
will become a living tree, it must suffer the storms of 
winter as well as be gladdened by the sunshine of sum- 
mer. 

Esther and I were married on my twenty-first birth- 
day. Itwas not a prudent marriage. We had no money 
in store, but I would not wait. However, I was a skilled 
workman, and had plenty of work to do. We lived 
in pleasant rooms in the old neighbourhood of Kenning- 
ton. The love deepeened day by day, for we were 
lovers still, and our hearts and minds seemed to 
have become one. We were possessed by the same 
thoughts and the same affections. Thencame the happy 
event, the birth of a child. For months before the 
birth I was tormented with a sickening fear. Would 
the child of the orphans be an orphan? I never left 
home without a misgiving that an accident might happen 
tome. I grew painfully timid. I feared to cross the 
road. I had no trust in Supreme Love and Wisdom. 
T imagined that I was my own keeper. Well, my fears 
were groundless. Our little girl, whom we called Esther, 
was not an orphan. 

I dare not, [ cannot tell you of the two years that fol- 
lowed the birth of our little Esther. Did you ever watch 
a vessel on a rough sea? It is 
rudely tossed from wave to wave. 
There is a moment, only a mo- 
ment, when betwixt the mighty 
waves the vessel isat rest. Those 
two years, with Esther and our 
child, were the moments of rest 
in my life. Wewere never tired 
of playing with her or of watch- 
ing her whilst she slept. Oh, so 
eager was our look of love that 
we might almost have seen the 
growth of our darling from se- 
cond to second. 

Well, well, all this concerns not 
my story. They are an old man’s 
lingering remembrances. — What 
remains to be told, shall be told 
quickly. 


CHAPTER III. 

We had very few friends. Soon 
after our marriage Hsther’s sister 
emigrated to America, and her 
husband prospered as a farmer. 
We had met at their rooms Mr. 
Charles Oldershaw, an agreeable 
man, a few years my senior. He 
was a commercial traveller, and 
when he was in town he was an 
almost daily visitor at our house. 
He was kind and cheerful, and 
we called him Brother Charlie. 
Tam persuaded that Esther did 
not like him as much as I did, 
but she liked him much for my 
sake. I needed some brotherly 
affection, some male companion- 
ship, and Charlie became very 
dear to me. Then he took so 
deep an interest in my welfare. 
He constantly urged me to begin 
business on my own account. He 
said that it was a shame for a 
man of my intellect to be a jour- 
neyman, and that for the sake of 
my wife and child I ought to do 
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had no regrets. I could in two or three years pay what 
I owed, and I was happy and content. 

It was my 25th birthday, and a Saturday. We had 
taken the work home early, for we were to have a merry 
evening. Charlie was to sup with us. It was dreary 
weather, and Esther and I were forcibly reminded of the 
dark, dismal day and the thick fog, five years ago. When 
I got home I found a note from harlie, saying that he 
was obliged to go into the country, and could not join 
us. So we sat down to tea without him. There was a 
bright fire in the grate, and the kettle was singing 
merrily. Our darling had on a new frock, and was 
prattling, as she had done all the day, something about 
“ many happy ‘turns for papa dear.” I was standing 
at the table, cutting her piece of cake. “ Now, then, 
who wants cake ?” : 

At that moment there was a knock at the door and two 
men entered. ‘‘ Who did they want?” “ Mr. Maskell.” 
“ What could Mr. Maskell do for them?” One of them 
brought a paper out of his pocket. “Could I settle ? 
“Settle what?” “The £150 due to Mr. Marks, with 
costs.” Then I knew what had happened. I was a 
prisoner. Esther bore it bravely. She was pale and tear- 
ful, but for my sake calm and even hopeful. She would 
go to Mr. Marks, and she was sure he would release me. 
How unfortunate that Charlie was from town. Then 
I kissed the wondering child, who asked me to come home 
soon for a game; then I kissed Esther, and I went out 
into the dark night, and was taken to the Fleet. Too 
crushed for thought, I was like a man in a dream. Alas! 
it was not a dream but a dread reality. 

Mr. Marks was immoveuble. He would not heed the 
pleadings of Esther, and he disregarded the arguments 
of Charlie. He must have the money or valid security 
My wife visited me daily, and so did Charlie, when he 
was in town. He bade me be of good cheer, as he would 
soon find the cash or else the security. Meanwhile he 
gave me money enough for my support In prison. He 
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better. He even offered to beeome 
security for the necessary capi- 
tal to begin a small business, Esther disapproved of the 
scheme, She maintained that I ought not to incur the risk 
of trading on borrowed capital, which ifT lost I could not 
hopetorepay. She said, too, agreatdenl aboutdoing what I 
found to do, and not going out of my way to seek 
another position. For awhile Esther prevailed, though 
I was by no means convinced that she was right. Every 
week [grew moreand more discontented with my earnings. 
I was of opinion that Charlie was right, and that Esther 
did not appreciate my ability. In the end I determined 
to adopt Charlie’s advice, and for once, and once only, 
to act contrary to the wishes of Esther. I would not 
enter into a great speculation. I took a small shop in 
Kennington, and borrowed £150 from a Mr. Marks, to 
whom I was introduced by Charlie, and who lent it to me 
on my friends’ security. 

The business did not prosper. I found that I could 
not get custom unless I gave credit, and with my small 
capital I could not give much credit. I made a few bad 
debts, and ina year I had lost the £150. Isaw when it was 
too late how sound had been the advice of Esther. I 
gave up the business, and became a journeyman. Mr. 

arks promised to take his money in small instalments, 
but only on condition that I signed a judgment, which 
he told me was a mere formality, and of the consequences 
of which I had not the least conception. 

Ve went into cheap apartments. Esther jnsisted 
Witenes poe peer k, and rege again happy- 
io andeetnseimartetlyinutelmadts of ae Gees uote te 
was exosedin ae sor f Series | th ee ae 

8 exceedingly sorry for the failure of the enterprise 


9 


and regretted that he coule NCC pay thie lost money I | 


would have helped me at home, but Esther would not 


accept any aid. Charlie too had his troubles. He was 
thrown out of his gig and hurt his hand so that he could 
not use it for days. I wrote his letters for him. One 
was rather a delicate letter. [¢ was to a girl whom he 
loved, and who had written to him angrily because she 
had heard that he had formerly loved some one else. He 
dictated a frank manly letter, iy which he confessed his 
former attentions to an unworthy object, but avowed 
that his heart was now wholly possessed by the girl he 
was addressing. Poor fellow, it was evidently not with- 
out reluctance that he had to tel] me of this trouble. But 
too soon I had such sorrow of my own that I could not 
sympathise with the troubles of my friend. 

I had been four weeks a prisoner when Esther told 
me that our child was unwell. I was greatly alarmed, 
but she assured me the illness was not serious, and 
offered to bring the darling to see me. ‘To that I 
objected. I did not wish my child to have any other than 
happy memories of her father. Next day Esther came 
late, and did not remain long. '[The child was worse, and 
the slight illness had developed into fever. Oh, my agony! 
To get out for a few hours to see my child I would have 
given years of my life. I despatched a messenger to Mr. 
Marks, but he was unmoved; next day Esther came not, 
I knew what that meant before I got her note at night :-— 

“My own dear Clem,—As youloveme,be aman. I can 
bear all if you bear it bravely, If not, my heart will 
break. Oh! Clem, dear, as you love do not grieve. You 
know wat has happened. Oh! Clem, dear; oh, dearest | 
husband, our little one has gone before us. ‘To-morrow | 
Twill tell you all abont it. Only think to-night, dear 


Clem, of me. Oh! Clem, you will kill me if you are not 
calm,— Your loving wife, ESTHER.” 

The morrow came, and I heard how my little one had 
died the previous afternoon, and how not long before she 
died she had asked for papa. Calm! God forgive me. 
T cursed the hour I was born. I cursed my creditor, and 
prayed that he might suffer as I had suffered. Then T 
looked at Esther, and my passion was over. I had to 
comfort her, and she me. I could not again look upon 
the child, I could not even look upon her dead. Esther 
gave me a lock of her fair hair. Precious relic! but I 
needed nought to keep my darling fresh in my memory, 

Mywife showed the courage thatonly a truewoman can 
show. In a week or two she was placid, and spoke of our 
lost one with the full assurance of the meeting in heaven. 
Esther’s piety was deep and heartfelt, and was a power 
in the hour of trial. Charlie said that in a few days, 
certainly within a fortnight, I should be released. Wo 
resolved then toleave England, and join Esther's sister 
in America. Again the clouds were breaking, and I 
looked hopefully to the future. 

Must I goon? Quickly, quickly, then, quickly let the 
rest be told, or I shall die or go mad in the telling. 

Esther came to me about a fortnight after the death 
of our little one. I saw that she had been crying, and 
her agitation was extreme, I besought her to let me 
know if anything had happened. She said no, and I 
believed her, and supposed she was grieving for the 
child. I bade her remember our compact, how for her sake 
T had borne our loss calmly, and how for my sake she 
should be calm. I told herhow fearfulhad been my suffer- 
ings. If she was unhappy my misery would be too 
great for endurance. 

“Oh Clem, then, dear Clem, you love me, you love 
me still.” 

“Esther, surely you have n¢ver doubted my affection. 
Was I not alone in the world when we met? Are you 
not allinallto me? aes lin g, you cannot doubt my 
ove P” 

“Olem, dearest husband”’— 
she said, embracing me; “I 
doubt you not, I must have been 
mad. But I am myself again, 
Forgive me darling, oh forgive 
me.” 

In subsequent visits Esther 
did not allude to this outburst; 
of grief, but I could not forget it, 
or help noticing that she was 
drooping and out of health. In 
a few months she expected a se- 
cond time to be a mother, and 
this made me the more solicitous 
to be free and at work. 

It was the last’ day in Janu- 
ary, and I had been in prison 
for more thantwomonths. Esther 
as usual came to visit me as soon 
as the gates were open. She could 
not speak, but puta letter in my 
hand. It was from Charlie, saying 
that at length all was arranged 
and that I should be released that 
day or the next. The good news 
almost paralysed me, and I found 
relief in tears, which surely were 
not unmanly. Perhaps onr next, 
meeting would be at home, or 
if not, there would be one more 
only within the walls of a prison. 
It,iscurious, I have often thought 
of it since, that day’s parting was 
peculiarly hard, and I could not 
restrain,my emotion when the 
moment came to bid farewell till 
the morrow. ; 

No release came that night. 
Next day Esther did not come. 
I presumed that she was engaged 
about my discharge from custody, 
but as the day wore on I began 
to feel an inexplicable alarm. 
The night passed and not a word 
from Esther. I was haggard and 
worn in the morning, so that I 
excited the compassion of my 
fellow-prisoners. I was about, 
through the kindness of 4 
gaoler, to despatch a messenger to Kennington, when a 
letter was putintomy hand. I feared to open it. When, 
atlength, I read it, I became insensible and fell. 

The letter was from the landlady of the house. It 
stated that Esther had been out on the previous day, 
that she hadhad a fall, thatshe was broughthome inastate 
of unconsciousness, that she was stillunconscious, that tho 
doctor had great hopes of her recovery, but there was 
danger. 

When I came to, the doctor and the governor wore 
standing by me. The doctor bade me be of good cheer as 
there was a chance of my wife recovering, but that I 
could not see her until I was composed. 

Could not see her! 

Then the governor told me I was released. 

I started up from my recumbent position, and I prayed 
them to let me depart that moment. They pitied my 
condition, and the govenor himself led me to the gates, 
and eects me, putting money into my hand for a 
coach, 

But I could not wait for a coach. It was too slow for 
my anxiety. I ran through the streets so fast, that 
the people stood to look at me. I was running for hie 
and for more than life. I reached the house. For one 
moment, and for one moment only, I hesitated to knock. 
The door was opened promptly. Was she yet alive, 
T asked, or rather the words hissed from my lips. Yes, 
she was living. 

T entered the chamber softly. I knew, I knew it was a 
chamber of death. A doctor was there, and a clergy- 
man, and on the bed propped up with pillows was Esthor. 
How IT went forward, and how [ knelt hy her, and how 7 
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‘took herhandand kissed it, I know not. Why my heart did 
not break I know not. But I was marvellously calm in 
my actions, though there was an awful tempest within. 

Soon Esther, who had been for hours unconscious, 
‘opened her eyes and looked on me. 

“Oh darling, Clem, dear Clem, you are home ; I knew 
you would come.” 

Andshe took my head and drew it downupon her bosom. 
I could not have spoken a word to save her life and my own. 

“ Clem, dear, promise to bear eyen this as becomes a 
christian man, and I shall be happy.” 

I could not speak to her. I tried, but I could not. 


child, your fathet is coming home to you. Oh, Esther, 
we shall soon meet; never, never more to part—neyver, 
never more to sorrow. 

I often repeat the dying words of Esther, “ Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” How long, oh 
Lord, shall I yet tarry? How weak and failing Tam 
becoming from day to day. The long voyage is nearly 
over. Tamin sight of the better land, Father, mother, 
child and wife, await my coming. Tam so ha py, I am 
so near to home. Perhaps aoe I shall arrive; 


perhaps to-night. Oh, Esther darling, I am go happy: 


to the good, noble, self-sacrificing young fellow who ha 
nursed her boy with a woman's caro during his las 
illness on the Continent, and brought his dead body over 
to Bolton to rest with the bones of his ancestors. Humour 
said the Squire's lady would not have awarded an unwil- 
ling votistnt had the curate aspired to Mabel’s affections 
instead of the owner of Carwardine Hall, but Mabel and 
Charley had always been dn too brotherly and sisterly 
ternis, andthe Same many-tongued individual also affirm 
that the gentle Tiucy, thé Squite’s sedond datighter, woill 
at no very prolonged peitiod give Mr. Danvers the right of 
calling Mrs. Bolton Mother. 


Now, even now, I am with you. 


“ Clém, dear husband, promise me, promise me, 80 that THE Enp, “ Aunt Hester, this is just the right time for a story,” 
where I go, you may come. Clem dear, promise to bear cried Edith Bolton, a young lady of sixteen. 
this—,” Gy eee 


“ Yes ! Aunt Hester, the right time,” re-echoed Charley 
pulling out his watch. “'The Squire will not return from 
Holme Lacy for another hour, so do give us a story.” 

“Do, do, dear Aunt Hester,” exclaimed some half 
dozen voices at once. Miss Hester Bolton, bo it 
known, belting alivays callbd atint by all the young people 
who Visited at the Graiigé. ees 

Aunt Hester rose and proceeded to her desk. 

“Iwill read you a tale; it is all about a dear, nice girl, 
whose happiness was destroyed for a time at least by the 
deceitful——” 

“No such thing, Hester, you ought to be ashamed of 
y ourself—” sounded through the room, and on looking f 
prards the doorway, the party discovered Miss Bolton; 
thé “ Ant Charlotte,” of the Gratigd, the Squire's élder 
sister, fully equipped in out of door costume, looking, as 
Sir Edward declared, like Grim Death. She had, on 
charitable thoughts intent, been down through the snow 
to visit some of her poor pensioners; she was a good 
creature, but certainly had a rather stern, not to say at 
times, harsh manner of making her disapproval 
known to her hearers. “ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Hester,’ she repeated: ‘The children até 
sufficiently foolish aiid worldly ” (two things, by thé by; 
Which seldom walk together in this world, but Miss Bol- 
ton was especially fond of associating them in her 
speech). “You need not read them any nonsense, and I 
am surprised to see rou (with a look at Charley) here. 

The bonnet and mantle withdrew, the door closed, and 
Aunt Hester, looking as if she was ashamed of herself, 
opened a small roll of yellow paper: BRS dae aE yo g 

et Sai tenteitibet tliat Bits tals, perfeéotly true in 
evel'y ¢iitcuristance, for I know the parties mentioned in 
it, was written out many years ago, at the time the cir- 
cumstances occurred, and therefore the style will not be 
very modern,” she prefaced, beginning at once to read in 
a clear sweet voico— 
THE FALSE FRIEND. 
“ He holds me well; 

The better shall my purpose work on him, 

To make him thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregiously an ass: 

He is of a free and open nature, 

That think men honest, that but seem to be so, 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As asses are.” : 

* Nous n’ avons point de diable, assez diable pour le 
tetea une mechante femme,” is the oft quoted remark of a 
celebrated French writer and this tale fully exemplifies 
the truth of his words, F 

At a small, beautiful villageon the Sussex coast, there 
resided afamily of the name of Acton. ‘The village 
was called Milford. It was thinly populated, and there 
were but few persons of any county note living in the 
vicinity. Mr. Acton wasoneofthoseharmless, good-natured 
men who keep the even time of their own way without 
troubling their pates with the foibles or affairs of a 
neighbours. He was fond of society, though not able 
to get much at Milford, and never appe ared to hat 
advantage than when surrounded by a circle of genik 
friends. He presided at his own table. 

His lot in the matrimonial market had proved a fortu- 
nate one, the wife of his choice possessing, good taste, a 
excellent disposition, active mind, and a very fair is 
of personal charms. They had been sede ater 
had been taken. The Christmas pudding had been tasted, hee 8, te ae serunegey vii bee fe Mr. Acton’s, 
the Boar 8 head duly admired, snap-dragon played at, for | a M, _ ; ren, they I 
the Squire of Bolton Waa Strict observer of all ancient | oe fr , caged ; seedingly pretty girl, and she was 
customs, and the Christmas ball wag over; so charades sg inkde ta bétber a er ciiahis one, Artless and un- 
nee dance #0 welcome the new year in, were the only affected in sie or he iia a general favourite with a 
oo ne Peete a They girls were tired ; they slagdas for saree eee spiteful tale had ever 

mpage . é bey SSeS, é ‘agit 
and Sine leachoo in arranging. eee +8 been traced to her ; she never censured where she coulc 
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Her voice was a whisper, and her utterance slow. | 

“Yes Esther, oh, yes,I promise. But you will get better 
darling, you will get better!” 

She held mo yet tighter to her bosom, I thought 
she must be stronger than she scemed, so hardly did she 
press my head on her neck. ; 

“T am so happy, my darling. ‘ Now, oh Lord! 
lottest Thou Thy servant depart in peace. 

Very clearly she whispered these words, and after a 
pause she sighed twice, : 

She was dead, and I knew it not. They told me she 
was dead. I screamed a horrible scream. lifted up the 
corpse in my arms, I kissed it, and fell down with it on 
the bed. 

After that I remember nothing for weeks. I had 
fever and was delirious, but I got the better of the sick- 
ness and my reason was restored. 

The first time I went out I visited the grave of my 
wife. I forgot not my promise, and I bore the affliction 
with patience, 

I was again alone in the world. No, no, not alone. 
I was not anorphan now. I had remembrances. I had 
loved. I had treasure in heaven. Death that destroys 
the body has no power over the affections. 

Esther and my little one were in a far country, which 
I seek, and whither I go. 


Oe eet 


OATTER yor crumbs, says Alfred 
kg Crowquill, 
7? > j 
Amid t the freezing sleet and snow, 
he timid robin comes ; 
In pity drive him not away, 
But fatter out your crumbs, 


oe ene yotir door upon the latch 
vor Whosoever comes 3 
The power they, more welcome give, 
And gatter out your crumbs. 


. When want with winter comes 
The loaf j 
rm. tS Hever all your own, 

i Then scatter out your eramba, 


All ea to spare, none are too poor, 


Sooh Winter falls upon your life, 


1€ day of reckoning comes ; 


Againstyour sins by high decree, 
Are Weighed, those scattered 
crunbs,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Five years after the death of my wife I was called upon 
by a gentleman, whoI knew from his dress to be a clergy- 
man. He asked if my name was Clement Maskell, known 
as ‘‘Clem the Tailor.”” I replied that it was. He then 
saidthat hehad been formonths searching forme, and that 
he was charged to deliver a solemn and important 
message. 

“Did T remember Charles Oldershaw?” Yes, one of 
my dearest friends. I had made very many inquiries 
about him, but I had never seen him or heard of him 
since the death of my wife. 

Then the clergyman told me that Charlie was dead, 
‘Nat he had died in prison, and that on his death-bed he 
had made a confession, which he had taken down, and 
which Charlie had besought him to deliver to me, The 
clergyman handed me a paper, and I read as follows -— 

“lam now dying, and I desire to confess a fearful 
crime, for which I cannot hope to be forgiven by man. IE 
dare not hope for the forgiveness of him whom I have 
wronged. 1 loved Esther before she became the wife of 
Clement Maskell, and 1 loved her with a wicked love 
after she became his wife. 1 determined to do all that 
T vould to get her from her husband. | persuaded him 
to go into business. I lent him the money through 
anagent, I caused him to make bad debts, and so ruined 
his business. I caused him to be arrested and kept in 
prison. By means of a letter which I got Clement 
to write, I endeavoured to make Hsther think that her 
husband was faithless. That letter was sent to her, but 
beyond giving her some days of pain it failed in its 
effect. In a moment of passion I declared my love, and 
she ordered me from her room, and forbade me ever to 
speak to her again. I left her, awed by her virtuous rage, 
hit more determined to accomplish my foul purpose. 
‘On the day when she supposed hex husband was to be 
released I sent her a letter in a feigned hand-writing, 
purporting: to come from Marks, the creditor, bidding 
her to meet, him in the City in the evening to receive 
her husband’s discharge. She came to the appointed 
place. She was shown into a room, and there she found me 
and not Marks. With a sudden effort she flung me from her 
and before I could recover myself, opened the window 
and Jeapt out. 'The height was not great, yet I was sure 
(hat she was killed and that I was a murderer. In great 
dread TF looked ont and saw that she had risen and was 


Ir was just the winter for crumb scattering. «) . 
the crumbs at Bolton Grange had bean sratey ae 
scattered that Christmas week, ‘Tye poor had not bear 
Aorgotten, while the rich were easting there, 


here was snow on the ground, * o} a 
poe old January” had 


“Wrapped well 

a Be Hany sreerls toFseNg the cold away.” 

.e fields were clothed as on says, se i 
ee tie maiden mht ai en eel det 

@ trees were dressed infrosted g 

fanciful mind might well imi gine that the Te we 
box hedges rere thick marble walls, while the wide 
moor streaching away far beyond the @ 
on the left, looked like a sea if foam, Thee aes 
few Prominent landmarks, and the only dark objects on 
which the eye could rest, werg the rolling river, and the 
blacksmith’s forge, the latter throwing crimson and 
welcome piste across the snow covered road. 

A bright contrast to this cold and cheerless outdoor 
‘Scene was the large oak parlour at the Grange on this 
particular afternoon, the aftemoon of the 30th Decem- 
ber 1867, for there, round a blazing fire, were gathered 
| allthe unmarried members of the Bolton family, some 
young Jady friends who were staying in the house, and 
aa ae ak 

e week had been avery oo i Te 
ing was to be w rest. The iniok a ae ca 
Grange had been decorated j i 4 very artistic manner, the 
coral like: holly berries were hing in the phy light 
of the oak parlour log as bright and fresa as ti ey did 
the evening they were put up, the ivy looked as green 
and the mistletoo as pearly oN the dark oak panelling as 
on the old-service tree and tupyet tower from which they 


their parts, 
ding upon their | —“ : 
costumes, so they now assembled in Aunt Hester's sairic | OF DEBI, ek greiber aie 


walking, or rather + ing, fic ‘pli : i : ee 

= ne or ; wa running, from the place. IT made tum, for a cup of early tea md a chat, before the men se They who credit erime, are those who feel 
+} ae itt toard that she shad reached home, but that returned from shooting, and the hour of dressing for Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 
Mero Was ‘ttle hope of her living, I was overcome with | dinner arrived. | tee 


“ae So she was charitably silent. 
Mabel was there, the “ Sikter Mabel” of the juveniles, Milford, as I have aréaay menti lance. are 
the * Dear Mabel ” of the elder branches, and the « Beau- | It contained but few of what in country pe reine 
tiful Mabel ” of Sir Edward Carwardine, who, having termed “the Gentry.” The few called on t a Bary 
slightly sprained his ancle tn his anxiety to obtain the | and amongst them a family named Weaver ex profes- 
first branch of mistletoe forhis lady-love, was on the sick cards. Mr. Weaver was a professional man, th Peon. 
list, and therefore invited hy universal consent into the | sional manof Milford, and he had two grow” se eine 
oak parlour. He sat on the old-fashioned couch between | ters. They had received a very fair education, “i 


aa i in manner, 
NY wter a) abel, aad ; Desay ics : age grea tls assuming — i 
Aunt Hester and Mabel, aad ag the forner was a little apparently quiet retiring, and. aes Mee eiondship’ for 


remorso. I bade Marks send a release for anc 
tan pas Her elease for Clement, and 
peer, a oneal ao, Cava t, learnt: the fatal 
termination of my wicked conduct, and I knew that 
T War < “- Hathe , ; 

ee murdered Histher, I went out of England; I 
changed my name; I remained fop three years in 
America, but I could not rest, | became ‘reckless 
{drank and gambled, and got Into such difficulties that 
‘ was forced to leave America. I returned to England 


{ could not seek honest employment fo fear I sh leaf gs yas sup} i 

hekenie ate an ae t sould be get. J should leat. she W as supposed not to hear any of the pretty things Mrs. Acton was induced to cu 
oes ; eed by | which were from time to ting Whispered in her niece's Emily ifferent 
1 Bane th knew ae Bult. q Nee from bad to worse. | ears, AIL I can say is, that if hey auricular powers were Now both Anna and Clara Weaver bribe et ieee he 
ae : ae eMcreradd PONG, Mi be aes an is AfeneR than yer spe in ase imagined them to he, | girls from what Mrs. BA a ee aa ‘ pos- 
Son Tad lee we tee ete mek Tian yp | Doe possessed a vast amount of discretion. for no ( were by 8 ETO, ae ee cont and # large pro- 
prison [am dying, and I make this confession, which J] cen ver truthfully charge A yea rae eee ibaes by nature envious, f discernment, and a large pro 
desire may be made known to Clement Maskell. T do | petp, ie GN Cee coe eunt Hester with having sessing a tolerable share of Osaka od that they would 
nothone tink kewl foe ree sk atta strayed a-love secre committed either wittingly or un- | portion of cunning. They soon discovered Vial On) oir 
NAM ieee : Bde forgive me, He must ourso my piveinely, to her “boat it might, perchance, be that & unwelcome at Acton ie es Se ee ticions clever- 
“ (Signed) ’ JHARLES OLDERSHAW Nata Gee ay, tencel reminiscences of a certain | love of scandal, or displayed any of t nee, therefore, they 
I did not: curse him even then oe "do not cane him pain, ene at ewe Secale influencing | ness before Mrs. caer i eee perfection, and 
iow. Hi oe SPs: 4G? 2 aed r reticence in a concerns, layed the part of amiable m« ‘a8 | ar aunt 
UA ap cs Seal eho amon sod aes | pies oad props Chen | BSE HABA MCL he bl 

more than forty ae t ay. i mae! ae ae ‘ Danvers, the curate of St. Mary’s, Bolton, but as Charley | But alas, poor Emily was fated to sues 
dalle Tae ak Ooo a: ae ote nee. um... Hstger,.; Danvers aud poor Harry Bolton, who was now sleeping | their perfidy. 3camo to Milford, 
T have no more tb toll of. . Al Hi : Heo, dened upwards an the family vault, had first of all been school friends, About three years after EUG BOPOUS Sanne box in 
of forty years ago, and itis ‘the i la thopy EE A and abierwards college Companions, Charley, or “the | a gentleman named Ellison purchased a basa: and 
Lam getting more ann ions ¢ sable ay y y bend af ‘aume rabbit as Sir Edward called him, had ‘the run of | the neighbourhood. He wee. FOU St ao angi g@ man 
soul be with uu. Oh tithe oe ae 16 orphan Will |'the Grange, and a considerable share of the affection | gentlemanly, agreeable in society, and y ele Milford 
you, oh, father and mother, Oh, little | Myg, Bolton had felt for her first born son was transfered | of large fortune. All the marriageable girls in St 


oned, was a small place. 
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The old Tuscan proverb of “ chie la fa laspetta,” (“ Let 


get theit cdps db Him: The Weavers amongst the rost, 


put it was very soon evident that his affections were 
centred on Emily Herbert, and neither Anna nor Clata 


Weaver, nor any other Milford young lady had the faint- 
est possible chance of becoming Mrs. Kdward Ellison 
until Miss Herbert thought proper to decline the honour. 
This, however, Emily had no intention of doing. Mr. 
Ellison was the only person she had ever felttheslightest 
partiality for, anid when he proposed to her she frankly 
admitted it: ; : 

Ellison delighted with her avowal, pressed fot aii im- 
inediate marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Acton agreed to it, and 
Emily interposed no coy denial, so all the arrangements 
free made: A: very handsome residence in the vicinity 
was taken, settlements Were prepared, furniture was pur- 
chased, and Clara Weaver engaged to act thé part of 
chief bridesmaid. 

When Emily wassixteen, four months prior to their first 
arrival in Milford, she had received a proposal of mar- 
riage from a gentleman some years her senior, @ man 
whose rank in life and prospects were considerably supe- 
rior to her own, but as she did not feel the slightest 
affection for him, and very properly disliked the idea of 
entering a family who would most probably disdain her, 
she at once firmly rejected bim: 

_ He wrote to her several times on the subject, and these 
litters she now sealed up and confided to Clara Weaver; 
asking hex to ¢etain them until tho Honourable Lionel 
Morton should return from Naples, for she did not deem 
it quite right, now she was actually engaged to Mr: 
Bllison, to keep another man’s letters in her possession. 
Clara of course promised to be faithful to the trust re- 
posed in her, Mr. Ellison had heard rumours respecting 
‘Aly. Morton,and he had questioned Emily on the subject. 
Many girls of her age would have been glad to speak of 
ihe attentions of aman of Mr. Morton’s rank, but Emily 
risver liked to inflict pain on anyone, so, dreading Mr. 
Morton should hear on his return that she had gaid she 
had refused him, and that such a report would wound his 
feelings, she very unfortunately denied the whole affair. 
Har be it from me to defend the practice of fib telling, 
but surely, if ever there was an instance where an untruth 
could be told from good motives, this was one. 

_ Emily paid dearly for her deviation from the right. 
When she gave the letters to Qlara, she informed her of 
the conversation she had had with Mx. Ellison, and Clara 
took no notice of the subject at the time, but on her re- 
turn home with the packet of letters, she mentioned the 
circumstance to her sister Anna, and then they set their 
wits to work to devise a plan for breaking off Emily's 
marriage with Bllison. The first thing they did was 
to open the parcel and read the letters, 
they, who were adepts in penmanship, discovered could 
be effectively altered; a few words skillfully added, and 
one or two sentences carefully obliterated would make it 
appear that Hmily instead’ of rejecting My. Morton 
had encouraged him. This they immediately did, and 
then their next step was to place the epistles in Mr. 
Weaver's hands, and get him to deliver them up to Eilli- 
son. ‘heir father gladly undertook the mission, and on 
presenting them to Mr. Ellison, assured him that poor 
Clara had been, he was sorry to say, induced by the deep 
interest she felt in him to break the trust reposed in her 
by Miss Herbert, feeling convinced from various expres- 
sjons which had fallen from Miss Herbert that he was 
ignorant of many things which he ought to be made 
acquainted with. 

hen Mr. Ellison came to the Weavers in order to 
have a little conversation with Clara on the subject, that 
young lady affected to feel much hurt at the step her 
sense of duty and her regard for him had obliged her to 
take. She saidshe knew the world would blame her for 
it, but still she really must tell him that Emily had often 
and often confessed to her that she never could love any 
one save Mr. Morton, that she was miserable at the idea 
of becoming Mr, Ellison’s wife ; but that her friends had 
influenced her to accept him. 

Having beon deceived by 
Morton’s proposal, Ellison, who had a 
lousy in his nature, was 
credit any falsehoods the We: 
of her. 

Hoe had loved—still loved her very deeply ; but he de- 
termined to decline marrying her ; his pride was wounded 
(what man’s would not have been) by the idea that a girl 
whom he thought so highly of, almost worshipped, had 
considered him a fitting object to delude. 

Smarting under a sense of injury, he immediately 
went to Acton Lodge, stated that he had seen Mr. 
Morton’s letters, and begged to declino the honour of 
a union with Miss Herbert. 

Poor Emily, overcome with astonishment and sorrow, 
declared that the letters confided by her to Miss Weaver 
did not contain anything that ought to have excitod his 
displeasure (she little knew of the alteration they led 
undergone), and she distinctly denied ever having made 
any confession to Clara; but all her protestations were 
made invain. Ellison felt that having deceived him in 
tho first instance with respect to the letters, ib was pos- 
sible, nay probable, she was wuilty of all laid to her charge 
by the Weavers; so he quitted the house, and in a few 
hours, Milford. 


Emily in respect of Mr. 


eroat deal of jea- 


yers thought properto state 


CHAPTER II. 


« Alone in crowds to wander on, 

And fee! that all the charm is gone, 

Which voices dear, and eyes beloved, 

Shed once around where’er we roved ; 

This, this the doom must he 

Of sll who've loved and lived to see 

The few bright things they would have stay 

Tor ever near them, fade away.” 

Moore. 

_ Four years had passcd since the events yocorded in the 
last chapter took place, and the Actons were inFlorence. 
Florence, beautiful Florence— 

«A dream of love, a dream of light, 

A. glimpse, a gleam of fairy-land— 


at the present moment ready to. 


These letters | 


Tig some enchanted strandi— 
A circle where sorrow entereth not— 
The home of bemty—a golden spot.” 
So sang Lanven Blanchard, and Rogers 
that— 


declared 


‘Of all the fairest cities of the earth 

None is so fair as Flotence.” 
Numborless are the visions of departed genivs conjured 
up by the very name of Florence. City of the mighty 
dead, within whose sacred precincts lie the ashes of An- 
gelo, Alfiere, Machiavelli,and Massaccio! Whatdreams of 
‘Dante and the bard of Arqua fill the mind—Galileo with 
his wondrous telescope on the top of Fiesole; Boceacio, 
“the bard of Prose,” as Byron ealled him, lecturing in 
the Church of St. Stefano, or laying the scene of his 
“Decameron” amid the green fields and olive groves 
surrounding the city; Ceinabue, and his pupil Giotti, 
Raphael, ‘Vitian, and Canova—all, all crowd the canvas! 
Cloudless skies, andmagt#ficent palaces, whose splendours 
are reflected in the clear waters of the Arno, spacious 
squares, sparkling fountains, sculptured halls, and beau- 
titul gardens are all presented to the imagination, as in 
one vast picture, directly the name of Florence is men- 
tioned. The aged and the young, the simple and the 
gifted, the wandérer in search of knowledge, the idler 
seoking mere imusement, and even the careworn invalid 
who vainly hopes that the genial air of Italy will restore 
strength to the languid pulse and peace to the wounded 
spirit, agree in calling Florence » city of enchant- 
mont: 

It was to seek for health that the Actuns went there. 
They left Milford shortly after, Mr. Ellison, in the hope 
that change of air and cheerful society would prevent 
Emily from dwelling too deeply on her disappointment. 
They visited Brighton and St. Leonards, Bath, Chelten- 
ham, and most of the fashionable watering places in 
England. ‘Two years went by in this manner, and for a 
while Emily struggled pretty successfully with her feel- 
ings. She contrived to appear tolerably cheerful when 
in her uncle and aunt’s presence, but she grieved bitterly 
nevertheless. She receiyed two advantageous offers and 
declined them—she had Joved once, and she could love no 
more. Carlyle, in his “ Sartour Resartus,” observes, 
“The human heart can properly exhibit but one love. 
The first love, which is infinite, can be followed by no 
second which is like unto it.” Emily was of the same 
opinion as the author of “ Herr Teuffeldoeckh,” and she 


steadfastly refused to comply with her aunt’s wishes in 


accepting another man’s proposals. 

A report reached them of Ellison’s marriage. He 
had met with a beautiful Italian, and they were now liv- 
ing in Paris. “ Love will hope when reason would 
despair,” and it soon became painfully evident to the 
Actons that Emily had cherished the idea of Ellison’s 
return. She had been dwelling on the hope of his ful- 
filling his broken vows at some future period, and hence 
the true cause of herseeming cheerfulness ; but grief had 
nevertheless considerably impaired her health, and the 
rumour of her lover’s marriage gave & final blow to her 
happiness. Her strength decreased daily. The most 
eminent medical men in town were consulted, she was 
ordered to Devonshire, became gradually weaker, and 
then Italy was mentioned as a last resource. She ex- 
pressed a desire to visit Florence, 80 hither the Actons 
took her. 

Mr. Ellison, on quitting Milford, had started for the 
Continent. He spent several months in Switzerland, 
then visited Paris, and after remaining for some time in 
the Freuch capital, set ont for Rome. The report of his 
marriage was false. He still loved Emily too tenderly, 


despite the duplicity he imagined her to have been 


himself, to think of making any other 
fle had not heard of her illness, and 
imagined the Actons were yet at Acton Lodge. He had 
taken letters of introduction from various friends in 
Paris to different English families who were loitering 
away a portion of their summer at Rome, endeavouring 
to recover on the banks of the Tiber the health they 
had dissipated during the gaicties of the Carnival; but 
he did not avail himself of man invitations. Most of 
his time was spent amid the ruins of the Amphitheatre, 
and that most perfect of all Roman temples, the Pan- 
theon. Wilison had, while in Paris, formed a rather in- 
timate acquaintangs with an Italian nobleman, Prince 
Lissari. The Prince was now in Rome, and 
Ellison was introduced by him, one morning, 
when attending a converzatione at the Palazzo Pievelli to 
Lord Mansfield, a fellow countryman of his own. Little 
idea had he at the time that the frank, handsome youns 
Englishman he was presented to by his host was the 
same person as the Mr. Morton of Emily Herbert's 
letters, the possessor of her affections. Had he for one 
moment entertained a suspicion that such was the case, 
his manner would have been very different ; for accord- 
ing to the statements made by the Weavers, Mr. Morton 
had acted most basely by Miss Herbert, and Filison 
belicved him to be the destroyer of her happiness. In- 
deed the letters given him hy Clara plainly declared that 
Morton and not Emily had broken faith. ‘Then Weaver 
had told him that Morton on jilting Miss Herbert bad 
married a.lady of rank; and if ws not until after a 
friendship of some months, when Hilison accidentally 
mentioned Milford, and Lord Mamnstield inquired eagerly 
after the Actons, that the truth flashed upon his mind. 
An explanation took place, Lord Maustield was too 
honourable to allow a shadow of plame to rest on Emily. 
He at once declared the truth—said he had been rejected 
by her, and placed in Hllison’s hands all the letters he 
had ever received from her, hus the treachery of the 
Weavers was fully revealed, and Jumily perfectly exone- 
rated from the faults laid to her charge. 

Ellison instantly declared his intention of proceeding 
to England, to scek a reconejliation with Emily, and take 
proper measures for punishing the Weavers. iorton did 
all in his power to expedite his leav™s, but endeavoured 
to convinee him that Mar. Weaver was too Insignificant 
a person to be noticed by him in any other way than in 
the shape of a sound horse-whippis: 


guilty of towar 
woman his wife. 


him who does evil expect evil in return,”’) was his reply, 
as he sprang into the carriage that was waiting to 
convey him to Naples. 

He soon arrived in England, and proceeded to Acton 
Lodge, on the “ wings of love, hope, and joy.” A. bitten 
disappointment awaited him there. 

“T went alone to the old familiar place, 
Where we so often met, 
When twilight softened thy bright and radiant face, 
And the’sun had set. 


All things around scemed whispering of the past: 
With thine image blent ; 

Even the changeful spray which the torrent cast, 
As it downward went. 

I stood and gazed with sad and heavy eye 
On the waterfall, : 

And with a shouting voice of agony 
On thy name did call.” 


He found that the Actons had quilted Milford shortly 
after himself. That they were then in Florence, and 
that Emily was dying. Deeply did he lament the un- 
happy fate which had prevented his knowing of their 
being at Florence before he quitted Italy. 

Thither he now determined to retrace his steps withoul 
the slightest delay. 

It was evening. The glorious splendour of an Italian 
sunset had almost faded into twilight when Emily Her- 
bert, who lay on a couch in the garden of her uncle's 
villa, watching the radiant yet ever changing hues, was 
suddenly roused from the reverie into which she hu: 
had fallen, by hearing her name pronounced in a well- 
known, fondly-remembered voice, Looking up, she mel 
the anxious glances of Edward Ellison and Lord Mans,- 
field. Feeling convinced that Edward was acquainto.t 
with hey innocence, and totally forgetting on the instant 
that she had heard he was married, she started forwaril 
to meet him. The exertion was too much for her 
strength, and sho fell back fainting on the seat from 
which she had half risen. When she recovered con- 
sciousness, she was in her own room, and Ellison and her 
aunt were tenderly watching her. 

The former immediately proceeded to inform her of 
all that had occurred since they both parted, and poor 
Emily was restored to happiness by hearing from his ow! 
lips how very dear she still was to him, and how fondly 
he had cherished her memory even when he had beliey cd 
her guilty of an intention of deceiving him. 

The cause of her illness removed, Emily gained heal!!! 
rapidly. She recovered after having been on the thr: - 
hold of thegrave, and four months after Edward Ellison 
arrival in Florence she became his wife. The whoiv 
party then returned to Acton Lodge accompanied |} 
Lord Mansfield, who having overcome his attachment to 
BPmily, soon married an English lady whom he had met 
abroad. 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Hester. Is it really a true 
story?” ‘ How clad I am they were married,” eried 
several voices, as Aunt Hester laid down the manuscript, 
and having carefully wiped her spectacles placed them im 
their case. 

“Did Mr. Weaver get a horse-whipping, Aunt Hester?” 
asked one small voice, “ because tt Mr. Ellison had no 
whip, | 


I dare say papa would lend him his big one,” aul 
on looking round it was discovered that Master Bertie. 
the enfant horrible, as I heard one old gentleman term a 
juvenile imp last week, had crept into the room, and wis 
goon comfortably mounted on the curate’s knee. At this 
moment the squire’s sonorous voice was heard in the 
hall, and Mrs. Bolton peeping in, exclaimed, * What, not 
in your rooms, my dears; do you know that the dressing- 
bell rang full a quarter of an hour ago wd 
The charade was a success. Blake Steele and Frauk 
Long made admirable juniors ; Sergeant P. was very 
fairly represonted by a Q. OC. staying at the Grane, 
and Mr. H. found a first-rate substitute in the squiro’s 
professional advisor; the squire himself playing the part 
of Mr. Justice B. The word acted was CounrsHrp,—— 
the court scene, a sort of parody of a case tried not lone 
since in tho Court of Common Pleas, wherein tho 
whooping bird of Minerva was reported to have been 
shut ina lady’s drawing-room by a follower of St. Beno- 
dict, convulsed the whole party with laughter, especially 


-when Mr. Long read in a tragic voice these lines from 


Punch :— 
“ Bird of the cloister and the church, : 
Who, with my shoulder for thy perch, 
My vigils lone art wont to share ; 
Men say we make a pretty patr. 
Some smile at us, and others scowl, 
My Ow.” 

The word “ship” was represented by a tableau. Phe 
scone on board the Duko Edinburgh's frigate, when iis 
Royal Highness was carried on board after the vile ai- 
tempt made upon his life in Australia, was depicted, arul 
then came “Courtship,” a love affair, Sir Edward playiny 
the devoted admirer with right good will, Mabel Boltoa 
being the Queen of beauty. 

A tow minutes before the clock struck twelve, 

“The first foot’s entering step” 


was heard, and immediately the hour had sounded, 4 
laree flagon of wassail was handed round, much atic. 
tho same fashion in which the loving cup makes its ij 
pearance, 
he master of Bolton Grange, as I have before sail, 
was 2 atauneh lover of ancient customs, andl when that, 
to my mind, most solemn and touching of all peals, the 
bella which ring the old year out, were borne wpon the 
wind across the moorland from St. Mary’s Tower, ho in- 
sisted on all his guests joining in the old song of— 
“Weel may we a be, 
. Hil inay we never see); 
Here’s to the Qneen, 
And the eude companic.” 
And now, wishing all the readers of Tau Lapy 
Paper wacs huel, L draw my “ Chiristiaas Week” { 
close. 


sty Ghristwas Visit, 


By ANNA GRAHAM. 
Author of “ The Old Man’s Story,” ‘* Too Late,” dc, 


“{{'I was some years ago—never mind precisely how 
‘YJ many—that I paid the notable Christmas visit I 
aim going to tell you about, simply premising that 
I was a very young man at the time. 

It was Christmas Eve, and what people are pleased to 
all © old-fashioned Christmas weather,” although from 
all I can learn it seems to me that grey weeping clouds, 
streets choked up with raw smelling fogs and black, 
greasy, slippery pavements, were as common Christmas 
accompaniments in the “ good old times” (?) as they are 
ut present. Nevertheless, on-the particular Christmas 
Kve to which I allude the weather was of the kind we 
usually welcome as seasonable, because it makes us draw 
the window curtains close and nestle down beside the 
glowing fire with such a pleasant appreciation of warmth 
and comfort and cosiness, 


The fast-falling snow flakes came patter, patter against | 


my window, very softly, like the tspping of muffled 
fingers. It had been snowing an hour or more, and the 
streets were now pretty well covered, as the deadened 
sound of passing footsteps and wheels attested. 

Turning from my rather dreary window view of the 
eddying snowflakes and whitened housetops, I drew the 
warm-looking crimson curtains, thus enclosing myself in 
an atmosphere of perfect comfort, 
and settled myself in an easy chair 
by the fire, putting my slippered feet 
onthe low fender to toast. Upon 
the table near me lay newspapers, 
Christmas annuals, and a new sen- 
sational novel containing two mur- 
ders, one suicide, a most atrocious 
caseof bigamy,and two or three little 
matters pertaining to the Divorce 
Court, butnone of these had charms 
for me on this speoial evening ; 
even my best cigars had lost their 
usual soothing power. The truth 
is, [ was discontented, ennuied, and 
miserable, and I thought Lhad good 
reason to be, for here was I, with my 
strong, social instincts, sitting all 
ilone—alone on Christmas Eve, of 
all nights in the year! I said bit- 
terly to myself that my only re- 
minders of the festive season were 
the Christmas annuals on the table 
and a little bunch of holly in a vase 
on my mantle-shelf, which I had 
hought that day of a ragged boy in 
pity for his half bare feet and be- 
numbed purple fingers. Certainly 
the world used me very ill, for it 
apparently meant to leave me, with- 
out one remorseful pang, to eat my 
Christmas dinner in solitary state 
ut my lodgings. - . 

I had just come, a perfect stranger, 
to the great busy town of which I 
now found myself a resident, to 
take a situation of trust in a large 
banking firm. My family ties were 
few and distant ; I had parents, 
certainly, and one sister, but they 
had gone to Lisbon for the winter in 
the hope of benefiting my father’s 
failing health. So you see m 
Christmas appeared likely to be 
anything but a merry one, 

_1 was just falling into specula- 
tions concerning the Christmas 
prospects of my fellow lodger—a 
young man of about my own age, 
who had only taken possession of 
the second floor that. afternoon, and 
whose name I was still in ignorance 
of—when rat-tat came the postman’s 
knock at the door, sharp, quick, and 
rousing, as no other knock can ever 
be;—under some circumstances it 
seems to strike at the heart ag 
sharply as at the door. But I 
felt no particular excitement on the 
present occasion, for I had heard 
from my mother ties the day before, 
ane i ee ia Sas had anything to do with | 
maid of all work ene andall Esther, the dirty little | 
L e and all her belongings appeared 
to have a natural affinity for dirt—tapped at my door 
and handed me aletter. It was for me sure enough, “ Mr. 
Charles Smith.” 
pion Rage mention, nt Tava the miafortne to 
idinous mith” family ; I s 


family, because a juvenile cousin of mine insists that we 


have sprung from the same genealogical tree, as there | 


‘ould have been but one Smith in the beginning—that 
1s, he says so, the assertion is not mine. However, I 
ilways spell my unenviable patronymic with a “yy” not 
‘nab 1% xeokes any difference in the pronunciation, but I 


ca ce a an ent ot a een entretenimiento e 


ay | 


‘attee myself that Smyth looks much better upon my 
card thay che horribly plebian Smith. ‘To my disgust, 
the writer of this epistle had spelt my name with a 
vulgar ‘I.’ I opened it and read :— 

a ae Charlie, 
_...~ I suppose this 
Didn't teal ae | 
Lot, though ; but re; 
late. Will you do u 
holidays with us 


note will find you at R-~—. 
had quite forgotten you? 1 lave 
ily I have been so fully occupied of 
8 the favour to spend your Christmas 
tones ee ace bs the Laurels ? We shall all be elad 
town ahem fo night if youcan. I write this from 
vrs Where I have been detained some time, law 
business is so tedious; but I return home to night, You 
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can take the train to Grayfield, and Dick or I will meet 
you at the station. 

“ T expect you will not know the children, they have 
grown so much since you saw them last. 

“I am in great haste as usual, so must lay my pen 


aside. 
“ With kind regards, : 
Believe me to remain, yours very truly, 


“P.S.— Remember me to my old friend, your father, 
when you write.” 

I have omitted the signature at the foot of the sheet, 
for the simple reason that I could not read it. 

“Why don’t people write their names intelligibly,” I 
muttered to myself as I tried to decipher the hierogly- 
phics. ¢ 

The name surely began with a B; no, it was an R, or 
else a K, I could not decide which; then I picked out a 
letter which bore some resethblance to an O, another 
that looked like a Y with the tail cut off, and a third 
which a trifling stretch of imagination might convert 
into an M, and there my success ended. Try as I might, 
I could not conjure up any rasonable name out of this 
mysterious combination of pole letters; so I gave 
it up and began wondering who on earth the individual 
with the bewildering signature could be who addressed 
me as “ Dear Charlie,” and invited me ‘to visit him at 
The Laurels. I remembered that my father had been 
acquainted with a gentleman who resided at or near 


| Grayfield, a pretty little village about three miles from 
/-R—-—, but I could not, for the life of me, recall his 


WHICH IS If TO BE, CRUST OR CRUMB ? 
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name—TI always had a bad memory for names—but I 
recollected his calling on u8in London a long while ago, 
accompanied by two of his sons, both younger than 
myself; I also fancied that one of them had been called 
“ Dick.” 

It was very odd, though, that this man, whose very 
existence T had nearly forgotten, and who had appeared 
equally oblivious of mine, should all of a sudden be 
moved to send a familiar note and invitation. Perhaps 
he knew of my forlorn condition, 

“He must be in correspondence with my father,” 
thought I, “or how could be know my address 2” 

At any rate I resolved to take the good the gods had 
provided without further questioning, so I hastily packed 
a valise with such articles a3 IT might require, consulted 
® Bradshaw, and leaving @ Message for my landlady, who 


| was out, I started for the railway station. The down 


train was due when I got there, and a few minutes 
sufficed to take me to Grayfield, 

I stood shivering on the platform of the cold little 
station, and looking around me for the gentleman with 
the illegible name whom I expected to recognise, for I 
had a better memory for faces than for names; but of 
all the faces 1 saw there, hot one presented a familiar 


| feature to my sight. There was a young man who seemed 


to be waiting for somebody, 
Could he be “ Dick ?” if so, I was evidently as utter a 
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stranger to him as he was to me, for he passed me with 
just a careless glance. 

I grasped my valise and left the station in a fit of 
disgust, resolving to make my way alone to The Laurels. 
I was told at the gay-looking new hotel near the station, 
where I made sundry inquiries, that The Laurels was not 
more than a mile distant if I crossed the common; if I 
went round by the high road the distance would be con- 
siderably greater. 

T at once decided on the short cut across the common ; 
it looked wide and dreary under its spotless covering of 
snow, but the footpath across it was pointed out to me, 
and I struck boldly into it, whistling a tune as I went, 
with a view to self-enlivenment. 

No snow had fallen since I left B——, and the moon, 
now dimly visible through a veil of mist, shed a wan and 
sickly light over the white level expanse. Unfortunately, 
however, I had not proceeded far before this welcome ray 
disappeared, leaving me in almost total darkness, and 
one or two great snow flakes, fore-runners of another 
snow storm, came patteringin myface. Inafew minutes 
the air was filled with them, whirling, driving, eddying 
with the rising wind, and dashing in my face till tuey 
nearly blinded me. 

Anathematising my folly in attempting the common 
on such a night, I stumbled on, trying to keep to the 
track in which I had started, but quite uncertain whether 
or not I was wandering from it. Every now and then I 
went ancle deep into a snow-drift or tripped over a tiny 
hillock, and once I plunged incontinently into the prickly 


'embrace of a thorn bush. 


I was getting desperate when I 
perceived a figure movingunsteadily 
towards me, a small figure whitened 
from head to foot, and staggering 
blindly on through the drifting 
snow. 

Could it be—yes, it really was a 
woman, a lady, too, I fancied. 

“Will you please show me the way 
into the high road ? I want to get off 
the common, and I have lost my 
way,” she exclaimed in_ terrified, 
girlish tones, trembling almost to 
tears. 

The spirit of chivalry forthwith 
awoke within me, rendering me ob- 
livious of my own discomfort. 

“ UnhappilyI need a guide myself,” 
T replied, “but I will assist you to 
the utmost of my power. Young 
ladies should not be abroad on such 
a night as this.” 

“T know that; papa would be so 
cross if he knew it. I went to Gray- 
field this afternoon to see a friend 
who is very ill, and I stayed with her 
till after dark. Mamma didn’t send 
any one to fetch me, because she 
expected my friend’s brother to 
bring me home, but to-day he is ill 
too, so I started off by myself. 1 
wasn’t a bit afraid, for the moon 
was shining a little, and I thought 1 
would run home across the common, 
as it was the nearest way. But then 
the clouds hid the moon again, and 
the snow drove into my face, so that 
I got bewildered and lost the path, . 
and now I don’t know where I am, 
and I am so tired and cold, and I’m 
sure my boots are full of snow, 
she said, looking up into my face 
with a piteous little appeal that I 
felt if I could not see. 

“Let me help you on,” said I. 
SAN} “ Where do you wish to go?” 

“To the Laurels; you know where 
that is, don’t you? most people 
do.” ‘ 

“The Laurels!” exclaimed I im 
astonishment; [am going there my- 


self if I can find the way. My 
name is Smyth.” per 
“ Oh! are you Mr. Smyth?” crie 


the young lady, brightening up. t 
[modestly replied that I was tha 
fortunate individual. : 
“And I am Fanny Roumaine. 
Howstrangethat we should have ee 
in this way! I declare it has almos! 
made me forget my half-froaen 
fingers and toes,” Rita Sa risen 
So Roumaine was the name I had tried in vain bo 
| decipher. It was quite an unfamiliar one to me- 
“should not have recognised you by your 
she went on, “ and of course I can’t see your Shame 
not Dick meet you at the station? What ® 
| He said he would. And how is Mary? 
T could not inform her, for I had no 
| who “ Mary” might be. 
“ Mary?” I repeated, vacantly. 
| ‘“ Yes, your sister Mary, to be sure. 
| her for an age. ” sas 
| “ My sister is quite well, Miss Roumaine, 
-mered in sore bewilderment, for it happenet 
| sister's name was not Mary, but Kate. ans oster- 
| What on earth did it all mean? A guilty mE hot. 
like feeling came over me, turning My ears ation 
| What if there had been some mistake if the atte Twas 
“had been intended for some other person ; yet cg ae ; 
Charles Smyth, residing at 24, Clarence-street, etl 
Fortunately, at this juncture a light eo iepnel ear 
lat no great distance, which my companion, ae 
graciously accepted my proffered arm, beheld C Tt iss 
l satisfaction. So, to tell you the truth, did I. ; ne the 
| from the window of a little cottage on the border 0 > 
‘common, and towards it we hastened. 
The snow had now nearly ceased to 
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by the friendly light, we soon found ourselves in the 
high road, and a few minutes later at the gate of The 
Laurels. 

The house appeared to be a handsome villa, sur- 
rounded by evergreens, now swaying slowly and heavily 
beneath their white burden of snow. 

IT entered it with horrible misgivings, and a vague 
sense of usurpation about me, feeling undecided whether 
or not to beat a hasty and ignominious retreat before 
it should be too late. It was too late now, for I stood 
in the lighted hall, and there, for the first time, I ‘had a 
clear view of Miss Fanny. She was a slight, pretty girl 
of eighteen, or thereabouts, with a petite figure, a bright, 
merry face, and a wealth of sunny hair. : 

She shook the snow from her hat and muff, laughing, 
despite her aching hands and feet, at the dismay of the 
servant who admitted us; then she led me into a bril- 
liantly lighted, pleasant room, decked with holly, where 
three or four merry children were very busy about a 
Christmas tree. 

“ Mamma,” said Fanny, “ here is Mr. Smyth, I met 
him on the road.” 

A middle-aged lady and a young man, the same whom 
I had seen at the railway station, arose from their seats 
by the fire at my entrance. I looked like a simpleton ; 
Y know I did, for I was miserably conscious that they 
were gazing at me in astonishment, and that Fanny's 
blue eyes widened considerably as they turned upon me. 

I stammered out something, a 
hardly know what, but I believe it 
was an inquiry for Mr. Roumaine, 
senior. 

“Tsn’t Mr. Smyth greatly al- 
tered, mamma,” said Fanny, turning 
her wondering eyes from me to 
her mother. : 

“Fanny, my dear, what a mis- 
take you are making,” said Mrs. 
Roumaine. “This gentleman 1s not 
Mr. Smyth.” 

. But indeed it is Mr. Smyth, 
mamma; he picked me up in the 
snow on his way here, and brought 
me home. Perhaps it is the mous- 
tache that alters his appearance so 
much, and his hair is darker than it 
used to be.” : 

I here bewilderedly eae 
that my name was Charles Smyth, 
and that I had come in answer to 
Mr. Roumaine’s kind invitation. 

* But—good Heavens, Charles, 
how greatly you have changed in 
three years,” said Dick, staring at 
me. “I beg your pardon, but really 
T—I cannot recognise you at all.” 

“Mr. Smyth, do you recollect 
going nutting with us the last time 
you were here ?” put in one of the 
children, a curly-headed boy of ten 
or eleven. 

Here was a poser for me. Nutting, 
indeed ; why [had never in my lite 
been within five miles of The Laurels 
until this unlucky night. How de- 
voutly I wished myself back at my 
lodgings it is useless for me to say. 

At this moment there was the 
commotion of a fresh arrival in the 
hall, and in bounced—yes, that’s the 
word—a little, bustling, middle-aged 
gentleman. 

* Here I am, my dear ; here I am 
Fanny. Now children, don’t you 
want a kiss; here’s papa, home at 
last. I called at R—— as I came 
along; it wasn’t much out of my 
way, and I found Charlie hadn't 
had my letter ; queer, wasn’t 1t ?— 
so | brought him with me. It was 
lucky I took it into my head to stop 
at R——. Come along, Charlie. 
And—horror of horrors, in walked 
my fellow lodger. I had seen him 
once that afternoon,and I recognised 
him instantly. Light flashed upon 
me, and confusion of face with it. 
My detestably common name had 
done all the mischief. The new 
occupant of the second floor also 
owned to the appellation of Charles 
Smith, and I had unwittingly appro- 
priated the note and the invitation 
which were rightfully his. : 

Was there ever position so awkward as the one in 
which I had thoughtlessly placed myself ? What could 
these people think of me ? , 

Fanny looked aghast. Dick stared, and I blushingly 
explained the mistake, winding up with a sincere apology 
for my intrusion. 

Mr. Roumaine looked at my dismayed countenance, 

and taking in the absurdity of the whole affair, went into 
a fit of irrepressible laughter, in which he was joined first 
by my namesake, then by Dick, then by Fanny, and 
lastly by myself. Mr. Roumaine’s merriment was con- 
tagious, and weall laughed in chorus; and strange to say 
In about ten minutes I was on the best of terms with the 
whole party, and the guest, in earnest this time, of Mr. 
Roumaine, who, good hospitable man, insisted on my re- 
maining to share the Christmas festivities at The 
Laurels. 
_ Anda right merry Christmas we spent there. I joined 
in blindman’s-buff and snapdragon with the children, 
played chess with Dick, danced and sang with Fanny, 
read Christmas stories to mamma, and talked politics 
With papa. Altogether, the week I spent at The Laurels 
was the happiest I had ever known, for was not Fanny 
there—pretty Fanny, with her bright face and ringing 
laugh and pleasant ways ? 
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[heard hercurly-headed brother Frank,who was studying 
English History, ask her saucily whether she preferred 
Charles the First or Charles the Second. She did not 
answor,but I think she must have liked Charles primier 
the best, don’t you ? for I came very often to The 
Laurels after that happy Christmas visit, and Fanny and 
T took long walks together, and had long mysterious 
talks in minor tones, and at last we gave Charles the Se- 
cond an invitation to cur wedding. 


Ghe Fashions of the Season, 


HINTS ON DRESSING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
_ 


({\ NCE moremerry Christmas is with us—social gather- 
fe ings, family parties, flinner parties, evening parties, 
theatricals, public and private, are commencing. 

Every one is bidden tosomepoodround dozen of such meet- 
ings—and every one—that is every lady fair is naturally 
asking “ What shall I wear?” Let us as briefly as 
possible lay before her a well stocked wardrobe of 
dresses, reproduced as graphically as possible in pen 
and ink sketches, giving due precedence to the elegance 


of full dress. | 
EVENING TOILETTES. ‘ : 
The first robe is of tulle, The under skirt plain, 


(Reprinted, by permission of the publishers, from “ Jack the Conqueror,” &e.) 


with three little rolls of satin upon it; above is a very 
full skirt, cut in four scallops deeply marked and inclined 
to be pointed, one at the back, one in front, and one each 
side. This also is trimmed with three little satin rolls, 
the first binding the edge. The bodice 1s of silk, cut 
square below the bosom and filled to the right altitude 
with tullo puffed horizontally with a roll of satin between 
each pufling, a row at the top and bottom of the puffing, 
finished with a lace edge. The gash is of the tulle edged 
round with three rows of the satin, arranged the same as 
onthe skirt. This is a light, elegant and not at all an 
expensive toilette. It may be of white tulle, the trim- 
ming white satin, cerise, blue, pink, or myrtle green; 
one large rose is to be placed in the bosom of the dress, 
a little on one side. A second rose on the top of the 
head, and the third rose in the hair a little to one side of 
second. <A satin ribbon to correspond in colour with the 
trimming of the skirt, and from which a locket is suspen- 
ded, may be tied round the neck. If the dress 1s composed 
of white tulle, the bodice is to be of white silk. A yard 
will be sufficient for this style and need not be expensive; 
the silk keeps the figurea better shape than any other 
material. The petticoat under the tulle may be of white 
silk, or a coaple of book muslin skirts can be worn. 
The same design for a dress will look very handsome 
in black tulle over black silk or satin. The trimming 
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may be scarlet, gold colour, or white. For greater 
economy, the very same design may be carried out 
in white tarlatan, the trimming laid on with coloured 
tarlatan, or in white muslin with satin ribbon. 

The second robe is of blue silk, with a horizontal 
pufling of blue tulle, three quarters of a yard deep on the 
lower part of the skirt. The sleeves are of blue 
silk, with blue tulle puffed over them. The bodico and 
tunic areof white silk. The tunic endstwo or threeinches 
above the the pufling of the skirt; it is straight at 
the edge, and follows the slope of the puffing ; this tunic 
is edged with a broad white ribbon rouche. The bodice 
ends straight across back and front close to the arms, 
but with only a strap over them, and it is edged with a 
rouche, not quite so wide as that on the skirt. The top 
of the bodice is completed by puffings of blue tulle over 
blue silk, like those on the skirt. A blue waistband 
without ends is secured in front by a large blue rosette. 

A third toilette is of white tarlatan. On thefront skirt a 
flounce five inches deep is gathered, allowing one 
inch as a heading. Over the stitches is a two inch wide 
bright green band of tarlatan or ribbon. If tarlatan, it 
is cut on the straight and folded. A second skirt is 
made only five inches shorter behind, but less in 
front, and edged with a three inch wide flounce, set on 
without a heading, and with a band of green not quite 
so wide as the first one, This is well looped up by five 
straps of green cominy from the waist, all round the 
back from hip to hip. In front. it 
is much shorter, and describes one 
festoon only, like an apron piece. 
Of course the four festoons behind 
are smaller than the front one. 
Wherever the dress is caught up by 
the strap of tarlatan, a rosette is 
placed. Inthe centre of each rosette 
is a little cluster of white snow- 
drops. The berthe is pointed before 
and behind, but ealg about half 
the depth of the bodice. It is made 
of white tulle drawn horizontally, 
and very full, an edging of blond 
lace at the top, turned down, and 
hanging from the edge. he blond 
laceisheaded by a small rouche of the 
green tarlatan. At the points be- 
fore and behind are two green 
rosettes filled with snow-drops like 
those on the skirt. 

This toilette may be very prettily 
made in pale pink tarlatan, or tulle, 
in place of the green trimming, 
using inch wide black ribbon vel- 
vet; the rosettes to be of pink filled 
with snowdrops, or of black velvet 
bows with a rose in each. The 
petticoat must be made of pale pink 
silk or of pink muslin, for colonred 
tarlatan looses its effect if worn over 
a white skirt. Or the dress may be 
entirely of turquoise blue, the 
trimmings of blue satin, and a very 
pale blush rose, in the centre of each 
rosette of black velvet. The roses 
that look best with blue are by 
daylight a saffron-yellow with deep 
pink hearts. By gas or lamp light 
theso look like mellow blush roses of 
the palest pink. Or the first skirt 
may be of black silk or satin, the 
upper of black satin, and the trim- 
mings of gold coloured satin. 

A fourth toilette, is a pearl grey 
rich silk. A  flounce searcely four 
inches wide is box pleated on very 
full. It is cut in well marked van- 
dykes before pleating, so that when. 
put on, the lower part of the flounce 
between each pleat describes a small 
point, the upper part is short. It 
is bound rather deeply with white 
satin, and placed on under a heading: 
consisting of a three inch wide fold 
of the pearl grey silk, with inch 
wide folds ofwhitesatin in the centre. 
Five inches above this is another 
three inch wide band. of the silk, 
with an inch wide centre of white 
satin. And again above all this is a 
flounce similar in all respects to the 


first and headed in a_ precisely 
corresponding manner. ‘The bo- 
dice is trimmed with a Maria 


Antoinnette fichu which forms a sash behind, and 
is trimmed with a frill headed by a band on the lower 
part of the fichu, and all round the sash. The upper 
band was a band only. 

A. fifth toilette is of white tarlatan or tulle. The frill 
skirt edged with a green flounce ten inches deep set on 
in fine pleats, all going one way, with a very slight 
heading. The tunic describes one scallop across tho 
front to the waist; itisseparatedownthe backand slightly 
folded over. The back also describes one scallop dip- 
ping to within ten inches of the under flounce. The 
tunic is edged all round with a five or six-inch wide 
flounce, the front first placed over the back at the waist. 
At the waist where this ends a knot of,three bows,of five- 
inch wide green ribbon, is placed, with the end six. 
eights long. A berthe is formed on the bodice by a green 
flounce three inches wide, tacked down in folds, and a 
knot of green bows on each shoulder. 

This toilette may be rendered in rich gros grain silk, 
of any colour, luce flouncing substituted for thé green, 
The tunic in that case need only be simulated. lt js 
also very suitable for velvet trimmed with lace. or 
the tunic only may be of velvet, the under skirt of 
satin. If lace is not possessed, the flounces on the satin 
skirt may be of the satin, and the velvet may be edged 
with three rolls of satin. 
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Gom Greadtwell’s Ebristmas, 
Bz Constance CHITTENDEN, 


Author of “ What's in a Name?” “A Bashful Lover,” 
&c., Se. 


XT was Christmas 
Eve. The snow lay 
thick and crisp on 
the ground, sparkling 
like crystal frag. | 
ments, the air was 
keen and frosty, and 
the stars twinkled, 
in their deep blue 
setting, to such an 
extent that you al- 
most fancied they 
were endeavouring to 
keep themselves warm 
in the chill night 
air, Busy passengers 
thronged the streets, 
each eager on_ his 
} own particular intent, 
:y ‘The shops were bril- 
=liantly lighted and 
filled with Christmas 
purchasers, preparing 
for the  morrow’s 
feast. Light gleamed 


itis employer, a London solicitor, had left an hour or more) 
previously, and Tom, his only clerk, after completing his dity’s - 
svork, would close the office and see all secure. 3 and now, «after: 
having done the former and carefully locked away all the busi-> 
ness papers, &c., he sat, as described, with his eyes fixed on a 
small bright spot on the desk before him—his 'last-half sovereign. 
{le had commenced his ruminations by a calculation of what he 
could, by aid of this coin, procure for the morrow’s suitable ye- 
fection in his humble bachelor apartments. It certainly was not. 
a large sum, but, after sundry contingencies, was all‘he had left 
to spend on his Christmas feast, which under the circumstances: 
did not promise to be a very sumptuous affair, ‘hen, before he 
had settled in his mind the most economical method to pursue, | 
his thoughts had wandered back to past Christmas-tides, and he | 
remembered himself a child in his parents’ home, not a very pre- 
tentious home then, but blessed with parents who loved each 
other with all the warmth and devotion that first united them, 
and almost worshipped him, 'Tom ‘Treadwell, their only child. 
He had learnt since, what then as a child he had ‘not. known, 
that his mother had married the husband she was so devoted to 
in direct opposition to the forcibly expressed wishes of her family, 
4Ter brother ix particular, some years older than herself, who had - 
unaseed some wealth, had formed much higher (pretensions for 
his sister than simply the love of an honest man of limited means, 
und had hoped to see her allied with the wealthy member of some 
conmnercial house, whose interest would thereby affect his own. 
But on this subject she had presumed to differ from ‘Hit, and had 
actually the audacity to return to her home one morning, after an 
hour or two's absence, with a wedding-ring on ‘her fingor and 
tears in her eyes, humbly asking forgiveness for having ‘changed 
her name from Mabel Morton to that of Mrs. Treadwell. What 
could they do? ‘The knot was tied, and, unlike the famous. 
Georgian knot, could not be ent. The mother, her only témain- 
ing parent, looked back to her own days of love pnd inetrPiage 
and her reproaches sank into comtortings at hey -aijughiter's 
prayers. But there was her brother to meet and ‘conciliate, and 
when he heard the irrevocable step had been taken he ‘wis ‘posie| 
tively furious, and declined even to see her, Ultiniately, when: 


his wrath had somewhat cooled, he offered her £100, ‘us he suid, 


+ » hamwcay . ins } 
Fe delp her be ggerly husband in some business that would sup- 
p is wile, either of them, or 


¥ but absolutely refused to see 

acknowledge Onis ( ov by ¢ , 

ea ge or Tecognise them should they by chance meet. Mrs, 
dreadwell, however, would haye cheerfully sacrificed that sum 
ten times over to regain the lost love of her brother, 

a nature that thirsted fo» love, and whose wants must be suy- 


plied to sustain life, and she felt as if this blow must have killed her 
had she not another resouree to fal] back upon ; but the object for 
whom she had given up her childhood’s home and frlends com- 
forted her with the wealth of his love, and their lives massed ina 
happy blissful sunshine till the dari shadow of death fell over the 
household and robbed it of its head, . 


And Tom remembered (he was then a lad of t¢} 
hope, and light, and joy, seemed gone {from the house, snd his 
mother would sit rocking herself’ in her chair and moaning, and 
lutting no one comfort her but him. His father’ death, which 
hel been sudden, had left his affairs ina disordered condition and 
when inatters were arranged, there was found to be but a sini 
sum In hand for the widow, for the son nothing. So Tom was 
taken as “junior” in the office of the solicitor of Mrs. Treadwell!’s 
father,"with 2 small weekly salary, as some slight assistance to 
the fumily. This however was not sufficient to support them, and 
their furniture was consequently sold, and the mother and son 
took unpretentious epartnents, and ‘Tom added to their store by 
copying law papers in-his hours at home. But ‘fom could s¢e 
How, even more plainly than he noticed then, how the sweet me- 
lancholy face of his mother became paler and thinner each day ; like ' 
Soine frail plant, rudely torn {tom tho support it had ching to go 
ne» she seemed as if’ her own life had been riven from her with 
man fee a Be And as Lom, sitting on the office stool this Christ. ! 

“ve, thought of the day when he last held that deay hand in 4 


ife anc Sean z : 
life and looked into the heaven of those blue eyes, his own now | 


Tlers was 


uirteen) how all 
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Tom started up and hastily brushing his hand across his eyes, 
for to-morrow’s dinner. still uncompleted. 


office, he seated himself again ‘onthe familiar stool, determined 
to decide how to dispose of his remaining wealth. his effort re- 


heart beat faster. 


one of those men who seem born to be passed by and overlooked. 


the marriagable ladies concerned 
making himself agreeable and ‘servicenble without obtruding, 


imagine a full wealth of love an devotion swelling his heart, 


the slightest encouragement, 
It was not so strange then, thit these bright eyes haunted him 


so looked very often of late, but he still, with a deep sigh, 
garded it as a hopeless case, as imleed, why should he not 2 


divinity of whom he dreamed wage 80 far removed from him, 
but it was like him to love whe 


return, And why he should hav} allowed his heart to be touched 


in this particular case (always suyposing he could have avoided it) 
he could not imagine, and this rexilered his complaint worse, 


as he came, punctual as the clock, to his office of a morning, he 
had met her, evidently taking a cnstomary matutinel walk, leaning 
on the the arm of a gentleman, vhom ‘Tom supposed to be her 
father. Once he had thought “‘stppose he should be her husband,” 
and poor Tom, most unwarrantally as he confessed, turned quite 
sick at the thought, and spent a ¥ rétched, sleepless night, which, 
‘perhaps, tended more to show hin the conditionof his heart than 
days of thinking over the matter would. But why should he be 
in this condition ? was a question he asked himself over and over 
again, without once arriving at a datisfactory answer. Why should 
he presume to fall in love with ‘, pretty face and bright eyes, 
because they chanced to glow on him and light his path every 
morning, . Ney fae 
But there was one day. a blissfil day ever to be recorded among 
the brightest days of his life, when ha had been ready to drop 
from his office stool on which he was perched, at the unexpected 
sight of herentrance into the office with the same gentleman who 
accompanied her in her morning Walks. He had come to consult 
Mr, Vellum, (‘Tom's employer,the said, and would leave his 
daughter to wait for him in thp outer office where Tom was. 
His daughter, how poor Tom’s heart glowed. It wus a cold day, 
and Tom summoned courage to ask the young lady to seat herself 
‘in the chair he placed for her beside the office fire, and when she 
smiled that charming smile and thanked him in her sweet voice, 
Tom felt all the blood rushing fro 
of his hair, and as if he could have fallen do 
her where she sat. But if this had been his 
blessing for him that his excessive modesty stepped in where 
‘common sense had left him destitute, He felt, however, 80 over- 
come, that. retiring to his desk he commenced writ 
knew exactly what, and could not summon further courage to 
address a passing remark ‘even on that inexhaustible topic, the 
weathér. But when her father, his interview ended, passed ‘Tom 
as he sat writing, and ‘om looking up, observed the old yentle- 


man eyeing him intently, and with a look he could not under- 
stand, he began in his guilty way at once to imagine that the old 
‘gentleman had read with displeagure his secret, and observed the 
workings of that heart he seemed as if he could not ‘control, so 
Tom reddened up to the roots of his hair again and felt worse 
than before. ; 

‘He certainly had regarded Tom in a peculiar manner, and 
seemed just on the point of addressing him, when he suddenly 
checked himself, and being rejyined by his daughter, abruptly 
left. ‘Lom often after wondered what he could have had to say 
to him ; and was conscious not only of blushing deeply himself 
when he meé the father and daughter as usual, but also of a si- 
milar tinge colouriag the cheeks of the young lady; which cer- 
tainly, however unwarrautably, bestowed great peace and hope to 
our hero. 

There are surely no class of people so hopeful as those whose 
hearts are in a similarly tender condition to Tom’s at that time, 
where a-glance or a move in his fayour would {eed the fires of 
‘hope 'for weeks, As ‘Tom ruininated over these evonts, his eye 
ugdin tell on his solitary halftovereign, which caused him to call 
to mind the numberless and conclusive arguments he had heard 
of the impropriety, nay, Wickedness, of presuming to marry on 
less than a certain annual ingore, certainly more than he pos- 
sessed. And even supposing he could accomplish the Herculean 
tusk of surmounting the numberless difficulties that presented 
themselves to his imagination, before he could presume even to 
address one evidently socially go fay removed from his present 
humble position andincome, how wag he to supportas heought such 
a divinity cn 30s, a week? ; 

‘The idea was preposterous, but it w 
any fecling giving rise to such a thought should have been enter- 
tained by him atall. But it was like him to love, when he did, 
in a hopeless and absurd manner, and he was now getting quite 
angry mud spitelul with hiniself for having allowed himself to 
bring all these disagreeable Conclusions about. Indeed £ believe 
he would have liked to be able to take himseli by the shoulders 
ad administer a good shaking, ; 

With this feeling, ‘om hastily r 
posiiing his solitary coin inja plac 
and briskly walked out into the fr 
crowd of Christmas purchasers, 
laughter and generally Prevailing air of jollity struck him most. 
Everyone he met seemed to have a home to go to but himself, 
something bright to cheer them on, [He envied a bright faced 
happy child he saw, who came to an open door be passed, and 
pecped out at the white ground and frosty sky, and ran back, 
shivering and laughing, to the warm, cheerful room it ha 
100K at the Christmas night. He enyiec 
laugh, and thought of his own happy childhood, and wished him- 
self a child again, with others to think for him, and not all the 
Weight of care that had been thrust so early upon him. And 
then he questioned why it Was thus with him, why fortune never 
seemed to favour him as she did others. He was energetic, in- 


ag equally preposterous that 


‘ose from his position, and de- 
¢ of safety, prepared to leave, 
osty air, and among the busy 
And then it was the lights and 


1 lett to 
its light heart and happy 


filled with tears, and the forgotten piece of gold lying before him, 
made itself into all manner of strange shapes to his vision, till 
it. and all surrounding objects were entirely lost to view, and then 


found himself still at the old office desk, with his calculation 


But Tom was surely in a peculiarly ¢ontevaplative mood that 
dvening, for having taken tivo or thee turns up and down the 


ceived anothe? check by the sudden mental vision of a pair of the 
brightest and most laughter-loving eyes that ever made man’s 


‘fom was one of’ the last men increation with whom you wonld 
think of associating the tender passion, Not that he was not love- 
able, for he was of'a kind and amiable disposition, but he was just 


And what is more he apparently tonsidered his own ease hopeless, 
possibly because his friends never seemed to give him credit for pos- 
sessing a vulnerable heart, Mothers would introduce him to their 
daughters, and lovers to their intended, without seeming for one 
instant to dream of his insinuating himself into the affections of 


Indevd, he was asked to pic- 
nics and parties as a useful acquisition, One who had the art of 
Still he could never be accused of heartlessness, you could well 


while it embittered his life, for some object whom he lacked 
courage to address, or art to make his feelings known, to admit of 


on this particular Christmas Eve,as that they had such a kindly 
look for him, And Tom read it,and knew it so well; they had 


Te- 


The 


there was least likelihood of 


The object of his adoration he had scarcely ever spoken to, but 


m his heart to the very roots. 
wn and worshipped: 
intention it was a 


ing, he never 


Bary. 


; ry a } Tmagine. 
| Was—for no name was appended—Tom could not mag 


: by ol ertrh 
dustrious, wishful to push his way on in life; yet there al ways 
seemed a barrier to his advancement. _ His life had been an 
less, selfdenying, and menerous, yet the blessings that attent si 
others who did not possess these virtues, seemed to fly from him : 
and here he was on Christmas Eve with only ten shillings in ne 
world. I fear he was fast getting ina humour to quarrel with al 
his surroundings, and only to complain of the blackness of t . 
cloud which enveloped him, without exercising the ne ee 
and hope to penetrate to the “ silver lining” all dark pie 
surely possess if we will but wait for it to shine. snd in se 
mood he continued his walk, till his thotglits were HE 
called to the present motnent, and more mundane matters, ee 
his first coming ih Contact with an unseen object, which thereby 
induced him to tling on to some neighbouring railing to ig 
port himself from slipping down on the treacherous eid satis 

The object against which he kicked seemed a bundle ta) rags) 
but it hastily uncoiled itself and began shufiling away, till, cee 
ing and beholding the inoffensive ‘Tom instead of the cag = 
policeman XX, iminediately commenced a plea for onary : an 
stopped under a gas lamp to look at the face of his Ansarloc ne 
she was abont nine or ten years of age, possessing features, 1 . 
clean, might have been pretty; and long, thick, light Main Den 
all matted and disordered, that in a well-nurtured child iia 
have been a source of pride. And she stood before him oe ni 
into his face with large wistful eyes, and pleading not ral ee 
own hunger and cold, but also for a sick mother and chi phe 
at home; weary and faint she had sat exhausted on the step 
Tom had unintentionally disturbed her from pate 

No doubt it was very disgraceful and eprepieasiile: 01 ad 
one, especially so young a child, to sit there cold and ee 
and policeman X must have been sadly unobservant of his au iy 
to have allowed such a thing on his beat—( possibly he A us 2 
enjoying Christmas cheer with some neighbouring re ). Mah 
Tom being in a singularly sentimental and moralising ¥ Lao 
this evening, took compassion on the juvenile iene wea te 
dared to be hungry when the shops and houses were ate eS 
with good things, and bade her followhim. He eal gy : 
half sovereign at a baker's, where he purchased her some D ane 
and after procuring one cr two inexpensive sea ; 
where, he gave hera shilling, and bade her get home (it a : sat 
home) as quickly as possible. And now, although he ae he 
seven shillings left, he felt no poorer; for that simp eh oe 
charity, the following of a generous instinct, seemed ie ae 
dissipated all those gloomy mistrustful thoughts he ha a a 
tained an hour before. He found himself walking on at 2 ets 
pace, with a lighter step, and felt his face glowing avd a ing 
with the satisfaction of a good and generous heart. It dic ue 
cure him of moralising, however, for he immediately began ae 
draw comparisons between the object of his charity and ee : 
with great personal advantage. Surely this child soy ; ie 
coild not have merited the hard life it led, through sin 6 § 
own ; possibly it might be as degraded as aie sh sears 
years could be, but this must be from the mode of 1s fs is ne 
up. ‘There must be some wise end to be served i Y is BCC 
paradox that existed, or surely such as she would not be allowe 

being. gro 
a tom did oe follow the object cf his benevolence, hig ae 
was too precious, She may have told him a true tale, oe 
cases do exist, alas! by hundreds, in the populous, poor ne a 
bourhood, but it is equally possible, nay more, probable (fot 
distress seldom seeks to show itself abroad), that what Oe. 
generously gave from his emall store was carried to Raruhitd 
solute mother, who, with blows and curses, had driven i eer 
out to beg money to supply the craving fiend within. ; aod: 
however, as great a blessing attend his goodness 0 : ie: ie 
if he knew his gifts had been righteously appropriated. : sg ig . 
indeed, have been “ more blessed to give thun to receive 
this instauce, or the blessing may have attended bots otk, 

With the enigma of to-morrow’s dinner still unso vad, a 
left to be conned over by his humble fireside, ‘Tom renchec a 
door and duly knocked for admitiance. He had not been Os 
vested with the order of the latch key, for his hours were e 
fegular and early that possibly his landlady thought it peayrhoes 
When first he had taken his apartments he had Berens 
for one, but his request had been denied with some aaah | 
Mrs. Fibbs (his landlady), and a virtuous outburst of ame 
against the unseemly practice of late hours. She also ae . 
into detail of the amount of damage occasioned to her ha ‘ : : 
by her late lodger, who had been privileged to carry a een 
who experienced so much difficulty in finding the exacts ee on 
of the key hole on his return late at night, that you cou ose 
trace the indentations and scratches made all around that ues 
It is true he had sought to explain this, but never to Myrs. | wera 
satisfaction, as she averred, by a distressing giddiness and re 
ness of vision occasioned by too much attention to work, Ww tan 
employed him till a (he was engaged at a painter 8), a 
which did not agree with his constitution. a eee Beare 

So on this faticalar Christmas Eve, when Mrs. I ibb Share 
opened the door to admit ‘fom, and smiled as well as nee ~ Hat 
would allow, not being much accustomed to iene ai 
favour, and bade him good evening in tones as ae her 
could assume, Tom, though paying very little rege ae 
varying humours, could not help feeling a secret ae aes 
this special mark of favour; possibly the genial seson a ) sh 
a beneficial effect even on lodginghouse keepers. ele ae 
went so far as to remark on the cold and frost of Se BEER 
in tones that were not deprecatory, and hoped he bibs nt that a 
nice cheerful fire in his room; concluding by ate Ales 
gentleman had been to enquire for him, and Seer HEWENeE 
appointed that he was not at home; he had left a note 
for him which he would find on the table. 

“Must be some client,” thought ‘om, as he 7 isIE, 
his rooms, “who finding the ottice closed after sn geared 0 
haying something important to say, has been here | 
me.” tants of 0 

Vhy will people, when they desire to know tte evlope, to 
letter, almost invariably study the direction a simply breaking 
be fo a conclusion ? 


scended to 
an 


iry and find some clue to the writer, W 8 
} . } ; « 
the seal they conld arrive at so much more Fe and eximined the 
‘oT ‘ oe a utside and Crt , 
Thus Lom looked at his own name written Wh n. however, be had 
y } ; aily 
envelope before he attempted to open it. te 1 ib contamed a 
torn it open, wkat was his astonishment on ae been hastily 
erisp bank note, and a slip of paper, on W aes aa is for present 
; » enclosed 18 To 
written, ‘“Ain sorry did not see yous the pena send in your 
emergencies, call as soon ag pos. kt-———~square amazement ; yers 
mame.’ ‘Lom turned to the envelope agen hi unknown donor 
. . 3 = a) , us e ‘ 
it was certaintly intended for him; but who Un ‘The 
1 ‘Tom not ule 


. af 2 - . . a ane 
Square mentioned was in the neighbourhood, i avel the 


: ; 2 ee and unr 

naturally determined to go there that evening nek ne pleasing 

mystery, after first persuading himself this was oe Pyimneet ith 
= . gee ar wak a iin ‘ 

dream, trom which he should presently wake to in eae ope 

seven shillings in his pocket, and no Christmas Guile 
svided 

proyided, = jeter “ined 

° - ° rentleman hé 

He summoned his landlady to ascertain if the get tle 


4 f 
; ; Sees hia 5 did not 
| left his name, to which she replied in the negative, bub di 


j } : ae ithe note, or om 
add that she had chanced to see him enclose ithe note, cclooria 
might, uncharitably, have suspected the origin of ius wee 
greeting that evening as he came in, 


i eae 


December 26, 1868. 


Afiér partaking of his. tea, Tom sat over his cheerful glowing 
fire, wondering whi ¢onld haye left the opportune gift he had 
received, and from what iictite it could have been given. These 
questions completely bafled Tom’s ingéntity to answer ; and soon 
those bright eyes that had haunted him before that evening began 
to glow upon him, out of the fire, and he immediately commenced 
indulging in the wildest hopes of ultimate riches, and a right to 
address «0 superior a being, all superinduced by the novelty © 
posteantig a superfluous amount of money or money’s worth!; and 
iaVitig left his fireside and commenced his walk to the address 
ii¥en; thuse eyes still followed him, and he was reminded even 
iiore fortibly of thelr etitrincing possessor by the fact of his 
tiaversing the spot whiere he usally met her of a morning. 
tom had but little difficulty in finding the house he was ip 
statch of; It was a large hotise with an air of substantial comfort 
pervading it that impressed you with an idea of wealth and ease 
within. He gave in his name; as requested, to the servant, who 
obeyed his summons, and was shew? into alarge; well-lighted, 
cheerful room, where a lady and gentlemaii were seated. What 
was the greeting he gave and received on that occasion, he never 
knew, for his eyes encountered two objects which drove all other 
mutter fiom his sight and mind, He could hear the sound of thy 
vontlemait’s voice addressing him, but could not hear the words he 
Rttered. Ad what wonder if he could not collect his thoughts 
to realize his present position; fot the lady whom he now saw 
Was the “ Divinity ” he had worshipped in séeret j and near to her 
hiing & portrait go like his mother, not as he had last seen her, 
but in the bight days of her meidénhood when cire had not 
shaded her brow, and as he could dimly feriember her to have 
looked in his boyhood. before her life and love liad depacted her. 
He recovered himself as quickly as possible, though he tevér Con- 
acientiously knewprecisely how long that operation took,and instead 
bf the speech of inquiry and thanks he had intended making, found 
himself comtriencing an apology for what he thought must be con- 
sidered his peculiar behaviotit on first introducing himself. “ That 
ortrait is so much like jmy mother Was,’ he went on, “ that it 
quite startled me, seeing it here so unexpectedly.” * He did not 
mention a word about the surprise of seeing his unknown “ faye 
love,” or even cast a glance towards her as he spoke. But as 
she rose at a sign from her father and passed him to leave the 
es he thought there was a half-mischievous twinkle in her 
itight eyes, and a deeper colour on her cheeks, that he had not 
tine to mentally inquire the meaning of. 
« You received the note ¥ left at yout lodgings this evening, I 
stipposd,” said the old gentleman; “and have come here as] re- 
quested. Perhaps { had better prefacé my remarks by telling 
you my friends are pleased to adgount mé rather eccentric, tliat 
is, I bluntly say what I mean, and arrive more hastily at con 
clusions than people generally do, though I seldom find F ant 
wrong in the end.” 
‘Tom began to wonder whether this “ eccentricity,” in other 
dtlante, would not bear a harsher name, but if this was the case, 
is madness hed taken a very pleasing form as far as Tom was 
concerned, and he ecotild, therefore, look kindly upon it. But 
this idea was soon dispelled by the lu¢id manner in which he 
questioned ‘Tom, and by his ultimate account of himself, 
“ Ag I hope I have proved to-night,” he continued, * ! take an 
interest in you; I have inquired your antecedents from M*. 
Vellum, which are highly satisfactory, and now I want an ac- 
count of yourself from yourself.” 
‘fom felt rather embarrassed where to commence this history 
of himself, His had not been such a very eventful life, that he 
could make it appear of muchi interest to a stranger. So after 
briefly dwelling npon the ‘happiness of his home before the 
death of his father, he reeorded all occasions that stood out most 
prominently from that event, dwelling with a lingering softness 
on the death of his mother, as if she wus the last sweet remem- 
brance of childhood’s days. The listener sat with his face con- 
cealed from the light, so Tom could not see by the expression of 
his features what impression his narrative made. But when he 
had concluded the old gentleman said, “ Mr. Vellum informed me 
there was some unhappy difference with your mother’s family 
before her marriage, or in consequence of it. You see I know 
something of your family history.” 
ively at that face, so ike his mother’s, 


Tom glanced instinctiv : 
looking down upon him, and then proceeded, as far as he knew, 
to explain the matter as requosted, when he was again inter- 


rogated, | 

“ And this brother of your mother’s, you say, nover recognised 
your mother after her marriage i 

“No,” replied ‘Tom. 

‘* And you have not heard anything 
assistance from him ?’”” 

“No, never,” was the response. 

“ And consequently you consider him a most hard-hearted, 
reprehensible brute,” continued the old gentleman. 

Well, Tom didn’t know; those were rather hard terms, but 
his opinion of his uncle was such, that as he had shown no pity 
for his (Tom’s) mother, but left her to starve and die for all he 
knew or appeared to care, he, ‘Tom, would considerably prefer 
turning his attention to crossing-sweeping—always supposing no 
other occupation procurable—to receiving the most lucrative pecu- 
niary advances so tardily bestowed from that uncle,—and wr 
spoke very enthusiastical, and looked almost tierce as he denounced 


his relative. . Be ; 

To his surprise the old gentleman arose, and bringing his 
hand down not ioo lightly on Tom’s firm shoulder, exclained 
delightedly, “ That’s the true Morten spirit, dear boy. There 
needs no more to convince me of your descent from the family. 
And now as you have been so open with me, I will be equally so 


with you. It was my acquaintance with that unele you have 
just denounced that induced me to seek you ont, and now it 
must be ‘my endeavour to mediate between you. For though 
possibly guilty of many sins (as who is not 7) I fancy, like a 
certain sombre gentleman, he “1s not so black aus he is painted. 

He was, as you said, indignant at your mother $s marriage with 
your father, whether justly or not I will not discuss now, 
You are possibly aware that a year or two alter Mr. Treadwell 
had married, Ebenezer Morton went abroad to superintend a 
lurge branch establishment, leaving in England as his representa- 
tive a man whom for years he had regarded as of unblemished 
integrity and fine business tact. This man’s name was James 
Goold. When abroad your uncle met, loved, and married one as 
beautiful as she was aniable, and whose gentle influence seemed 
to soften down the hard knots in your unclo’s temperament. [lis 
matriage formed new ties to his new home and made him love 
the land he had now adopted, and having perfect confidence in his 
agent in England, whose reports were always scrupulously satis- 
factory, he did not visit his native land for years, though always 
talking of doing 80. This marringe also, eminently happy as 
it was, made him think more kindly of the dear sister he had 
treated so harshly, and besides frequently forwarding her and 
her husband sums of money, he wrote inviting him to a share in 
the business in England, but this offer, to Ebenezer Morton’s as- 
tonishment, was decidedly refused, When the news of the death 
of your mother reached your uncle it affected him more power- 
fully than any other event had ever done, for he was passionately 
devoted to her; indeed, I think it was his excessive love for 
her that made him so indignant at .what he considered 


of him, or received any 


| her 
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mesalliance, and he now felt most  accutely as 
there had never been any direct reconciliation. You may well 
look surprised, and I will now tell you how it happened that you 
never heard of these efforts on the part of your uncle before, and 
then perhaps you may think better of him. When the next great 
blow to your uncle fell, and” big loved and loving wife died, all the 
holy ties that bound him seemed severed, and when his health was 
sufiiciently restored he determined to come for change of scene 
once more to England. But. when arrived, fresh troubles 
awaited him, He tound his English affairs in hopeless confusion. 
During the weeks of his wife’s illness, he had not looked ata 
business report, and James Goold, the trusted and valued 
manager, whom your uncle now jntended to have made a partner, 
had absconded. Every day brought to light some fresh malprac— 
tice and dishonest appropriation, and as James Goold could alone 
unravel the inextricable confusion of matters, he was advertised 
and searched for in every direction, At length a telegram ar- 
rived from an obscure town on the coast, requiring your uncle’s 
immediate presence, and saying James Goold was at length disco- 
yered, When he arrived at the place named he found his former 
manager at a small inn, and lying on his death-bed. I be- 
lieved then, and I still belieye, he met his death at his own 
hands, though a jury of illiterate yokels said it was by natural 
causes, But there, as he lay gasping his few last remaining 


breaths, he discloved the worst villany of all, the fact that he had 
applied to his own uses the money sent over through his hands to 
Mrs. Treadwell, and that she had never received any of the 
letters deputed to pass through his hand, 
of appointment 
any one 
duced, 


much less the offer 
in the firm for Mr, Treadwell, as he feared 
interested in the fortunes of the Morton’s being intro- 
He had managed to make all matters appear right in 
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his reports, and had succeeded till now, when the arrival of your 
uncle had, combined with pressure of circumstances, brought 
affairs toa climax. Your uncle was incensed almost to madness 
by this confession of villany, and he could not utter the forgive. 
ness the dying wretch craved, though God grant he may have done 
so in his heart since, 

« His first effort, on recovering from the 
the son of his sister, who, his wily manager had Jed him to be- 
lieve, had been dead some years, fearing his (the son’s) influ- 
ence would work against him. More I need not wow tell you, 
but ask you to think better of your uncle Ebenezer Morton.” 

Tom was so amazed at the new turn events had taken that 
he could scarcely believe his owntsensess” “fl am @.ly sorry,” 
said ‘Com, * that Ihave so long thought and spoken 80 harshly 
of my uncle. Where is he, that I may thank him for all 
the Kindness he would have done us, and ask his forgiveness 
for the ill L have thought of him?” 

“Tam that uncle,” replied the old gent 
on his nephew’s shoulder, 

Meetings and partings are always 
than described ”’ that I will spare 
graphic account, or of the conver 
sued, where everything was 80 satisfactorily ¢ 


shock, was to seek out 


leman, and fairly sobbed 


go much “better imagined 
the reader all troub » of a 
sation which afterwards en- 
oneluded aud ex- 


plained. 

« And now,” 
you to your cousin May. 
‘nother. She seems to me to possess 
of her mother and yours, aud all the 
centred in her.” 

Tom was nothing 
tiful May as his cousin. 


said Mr. Morton at length, “I mu t introduce 
I named her Mabel aft r your 


all the loving qualities 
love I felt for them is 


loth to follow his uncle and claim the beau- 
And May called him 


“ Cousin 


Tom,” as they shook hands, which quite entranced Tom, and 
then they ail talked over affairs toget’aer. May had known 
for some time that ‘Tom was her cousin, ever since that day she 
was in his office. But I will not attempt to describe that Christ- 
mas Eve, for I could never convey an adequate idea of the hap- 
piness of those three hearts if I tried. May played and ean 
charmingly, and Tom managed a vocal duet with her so ‘well 
that May was loud in her praises of his ‘‘ fine tenor voice,” eat 
Tom was delighted to beicomplimented by her. And when he 
left, which was at a Jate hour, it was arranged he was to spend 
the whole of the next day there at his uncla’s, 

On Tom’s arrival at his lodgings, Mrs. Tibbs looked un- 
doubtedly injured as she opened the door to him at so late an 
hour. Tom was in far too good a humour to notice it, and retir- 
ing to his room he gat and thought over all the events of the. 
Eve 2 He could syarcely realize the events of the past few 
honrs, and seemed already to have left his former life far bebind, 
When he slept, it all followed him thro’ his dreams, till awaken- 
ing in the morning, he almost imagined it must be a dream 
but there was the bank note substantially to prove at least th at 
portion was real. He dressed himself with scrapulous eare that 
morning before proceeding to his uncle’s housa, Surely, never 
was a happier Christmas Day, hearts full of love, and fealing 
the forgiver and forgiven were met in happy union, All Tom's 
doubts and problems as regarded his Christmas dinner were dis- 
pelled, and he quite gloried in his recent discomfiture as he re- 
lated to his uncle and cousin the perplexity he had been in, with 
regard to his economical expenditure of his ten shillings. In 
graver matters thiin this, we can talk lightly of trials, now dissi- 
pated, that once threatened to shadow our lives, and speak of 
our thoughts and ‘feelings of the past, as though they had never 
belonged to us, bat came to our knowledge through some source, 
other than our own hearts. 

But what need to add more? Snrely the intelligent reader 
has already guessed that ‘Tom was beloved as well as loving 
Before the next Christmas dawned, he had by the advice of his 
uncle, given up thie lav amd become an equal partner in his 
uncle’s extensive Commercial pursuits, and was looked up to asa 
prosperous, rising man. Bur more than this, he had also obtained 
the most charmin;z, loving wife that ever blessed the heart and 
home of man: Mry was the light and sunshine, across whose ray 
never cloud passe( |, of her husband’s life, as she had ever been 
and still was, of her father’s. ‘Their Christmas family gathering 
is now increased Ly bright, chubby, young faces, whom grand- 
papa delights in spoiling, May declares. So we will bid adieu to 
Lom ‘Treadwell, viishing all the happiest and meriest of Christ- 
mas-tides. 


ae + 
Christmas Gookery. 
a 

WE would recommend such of our readers as possess our last 
Christmas number, to turn to it agin at this season when plum 
puddings and mincemeatreign all butssupreme, and read over tho 
many excellent and varied receipts it supplies, including those for 
the “ Lady’s Own”? mincemeat and pudcing, as well as direc- 
tions for seasonable tarts and cakes, ‘fo many, however, this 
number may net be within reach, arid we have, therefore, 
appended afew receipts that possess the recommendation of 
having been well tested by their respective authors, In the 
matter of Christmas puddings, we kno, most families possess 
a time-honoured receipt of their own ; :\nd housewives do not 
generally care to risk testing the merits of others. Still, there 
may be some amongst our readers who may wish to compare 
receipts before they finally fix their choicc s, and to them we re- 
commend the perusal of the following : 

Curiatmas Puppine,—Time, six hour sg. Take one pound and 
a half of raisins, half a pound of curran ts, three quarters of a 
pound of bread crumbs, half a pound of { lour, three quarters of 
a pound of beef suct, nine eggs, one wine glass of brandy, half 
a pound of citron and orange peel, half a nutmeg, and a little 
ground ginger. Chop the suet as fine as possible, and mix it 
with the bread crumbs and flour ; add the currants, washed and 
dried ; the citron and orange peel cut into, thin slices, and the 
raisins stoned and divided. Mix it all we ll together, with the 
grated netmeg and ginger ; then stir in nin e eggs, well beaten, 
and the brandy, and again mix it thoroughly r together that every 
ingredient may be moistened. Put it into a buttered mould, 
tie it over tightly, boil it for six hours. §'erve it ornamented 
with holly and brandy poured round it. 

Anoruer.—Here is the receipt from B entley’s “ Pudding 
Book :—One pound of chopped beef suet, one pound of stoned 
raisins, one pound of washed currants, half a pound of bread 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of sugar, half un ounce of mixed 
spice, a quarter of a pound of candied lemon and orange peel, 
a gill of brandy, a gill of cream, four eggs well beaten, Mix 
thoroughly and boil in a cloth for four hours. Serve with some 
sauce or burnt brandy. 

Anoruern from “ My Receipt Book, by # Lady.”-—Take half 
a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, the sme weight of cur 
rants, three quarters of a pound of beef suet, chopped, a quarter 
of a pound of grated bread crumbs, two ounces of candied lemon 
and orange peel, sired fine, a nutmeg grated, a salt spoontul of 
ground ginger, four ounces of moist sugar, a pint of salt, Mix 
these ingredients with eight eggs well beaten and a wineglass 
full of brandy. Butter a mould or basin, fill with the mixture 
and boil four hours. Serve with brandy sauce. 

MrincemEAT,.—'The fiollowing is the receipt for mincemeat, as 
made at Clovelly Court, Devon. Take two pounds.of raisins, two 
pounds of currants, stcmed and picked; four pounds of fincly- 
chopped beef suet, one pound and a quarter of the best, part of a 
fresh tongue boiled, one pound of sugur, three nuitmegs, half an 
ounce of mace, and the same quantity of claves; the juice, pulp, 
and peel of'six lemons, four ounces of candied temon ‘peel ; mix all 
thoroughly together ; hiive ready a clean stone yar; put in your 
mincemeat, stir it well, and put to it by degrees a Pottle of brandy 
and a quart of mountain ; tie a bladder over the jar, and keep it 
ina dry cool place. ‘This, however, is rather an expensive receipt, 
but at the present price af’ raisins and currants an exceedingly good 
mincemeat may be made in the following manney, Nt Cost of 
about Sd. a pound :—-(Jne pound of beef suet, aqme pound of 
currants, washed very e)ean in two or three waters aud dried 
before the fire ; a pound of raisins stoned and cut, up ; a pound of 
Sultana raisins ; a quarter of'a pound of candied peal; two pounds 
of minced apples; one ‘pound of moist sugar; the juice of two 
lemons and their rinds pared off as thin as p gssible and shred 
small ; a quarter of a pond of mixed spice, anc [a gill of brandy. ; 
(Ta be Continued.) 


“ Sosre months since my wife was sufferiny 
and severe pains in the chest, and totally uni 
ordinary duties. She was advised to try yo 
after taking a few doses was restored to perfi 
now enjoys. I have also used it for piles, 1 
suffered most severely, and one dose has inv: yriably given me @ 1 
tire relick—Jdames Brapsuaw, Hopwoo q-street, Liverpor I, 
Dee. 26, 1867.-~T'e Perry Davis & Son, 17 ’ Sonthampton-r¢ iW 
Holborn.” 
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OQhe Ghildren’s Golam. 


> 


({ THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


EAR the bells pealing, 


A Up in the air, 


Solemnly, solemnly, 4 
| Calling to prayer. - 
Up from the valley, ~' 
Down from the hill, 
Cone the good people 
Loving God’s will. 


Good little children, 
Jesus loves, too; 
Hears all they utter, 


Sees all they do. 
Them to his bosom 


- Gladly repair, 
When the bells sweetly 
Call you to prayer. 


Mattias Barr, 


Lire’s Journry.---We talk of human life as a journey, but 
how variously is thas journey performed! There are some who 


and smooth terraces, where every gale is arrested, and ever 
eam tempered. There are others who walk on the Alpine paths 
‘of life, against driving misery, and through stormy sorrows, over 


‘sharp afflictions; walk with bare feet and naked j 
‘mangled, and chilled. ales ane 


Vase-uvius. 


MOON, SO ROUND AND YELLOW. , 


QWiVy OON, so round and yellow, 
SN 


How I love to see you 


Looking from on high, 


Shining in the sky. 
, Oft and oft I wonder, 
When I see you there, 
How they get to light you, 


’ Hanging in the air ; 


_ . Where you go at morning, ; 

When the night is past, 

And the sun comes peeping 
O’er the hills at last. 

Some time I will watch you 
Slyly overhead, 

When you think I’m sleeping 
Snugly in my bed. 


Marinas Barr. 


Hones &c —The following is hard to beat for depth of pathos 
come forth cirt and soul-stirring sentimenc:--- 
girt, and shed, and mantled to walk on velvet lawns ‘*Here’s Pize and kakes and Bier I sell, 
And Oisters stood & in the shell, 
And fride wuns tew for them that chews, 
And with dispatch blacks boots & shews.” 
Where do chimney ornaments come from? --- Mount- 


Sanne. oieameane! 


ANON GODALL was 
proverbially fond of 
punning. About 
the same time that 
he was made Pro- 
vost of Eton he also 
received a stall at 
Windsor. A young 
lady of his acquain- 
tance, while con- 
gratulating him on 
his elevation, and 
requesting him to 
give the young la- 
dies of Eton and 
Windsor a ball dur- 

“a ing the vacation, 
happened to touch his wig with her 
fan, andcaused the powder to fly about, 
upon which the doctor exclaimed, “ My 
dear, you can get the powder out of the 
canon, bnt not the ball.” 


Mx. TForrer, a Methodist preacher, 
found it necessary to eke out a scanty 
living by selling books. He called on 
a lady in a parish where he once 
laboured, As he announced his errand, 
the lady expressed her horror and sur- 
prise. “What! Mr. Fuller, I thought 
you laboured for souls and not for 
money.” Fuller replied : “ A minister 
cannot live on souls, and if he could, 
he’d soon depopulate such a region as 
this.” 

An igstructor of a young idea was 
illustrating the points of the compass 
to two pupils, “Now, John, what is 
before you?” “The north, sir,” said 
John, who was an intelligent lad. ‘‘ Now, 
Tommy,” said he to the other, who had 
just donned a long coat, “ what is behind 
your” | “My coat tails, sir,” said 
Tommy. 

“A PASSIVE verb,” said a teacher, “ is 
expressive of the nature of receiving an 
action, as, ‘ Peter is beaten.’ Now 
what did Peter do?” ‘ Well I don't 
know,” said the scholar, deliberating, 
“unless he hollered.” 

A S8TINGY husband accounted for all 
the blame of lawlessness of his children 
in company by saying his wife always 
gave them their own way. ‘Poor things, 
it’s all I have to give them,’”’ was her 
promptreply. 

THe Coucn For a SuEPHERD.—A 
“ flock ” bed. 


A xounG physician, asking permission 
ofa lags to kiss her, she replied, ‘* No, 
sir; I never like a docéor’s bill stuck in 
my face,’ 

Why ig a watch-dog larger at night 
than he isin the morning ? Because he 
is let out at night, and taken in in 
the morning. 

A Frast or Ima@tnation.—When 
your stomach is empty and your pocket 
also, eit down near a hot fire and read 
a cookery book, 

‘“Wuiprine is the best thing to make 
children enlightened,” said old Mrs. 
Bitterkins; “I never whip mine but it 
makes ’em smart.” 

Toxaves and Trexs.—Naturalists 
assert that the leaves of trees are con- 
tinually in a fluttering motion in order 
to purify the air by flapping it. And 
Jobus says perhaps the continued motion 
of @ woman’s tongue is to assist in shak- 
ing and jolting the atmosphere for a 
similar purpose. 

Bany’s Parn.—The milky way. 

A Prous Perrumx.—The odour of 
sanctity. 

Wiren are gloves unsaleable? When 
they are kept on hand. 

Tre long head is never headlong. 

Joan Billings says that the man that 
wrote ‘I would not live always, I ask 
not to stay,” probably never had been 
urged sufliiently. 

‘* ‘Tuts is my case,” as the oyster 
remarked of his shell. 

A Ruopr Isianp newspaper prints 
the following amongst the marriage 
notices :——*In Thompson, Ct., Nov. 
20th, by the Rev. W. L. Blood, Rufus 
Brig to Sarah L. Greenleaf, of Auburn, 
Mass., after a long and tedious court- 
ship of over five years.” 

A SCEPTICAL young collegian con- 
fronted an old Quaker with the statement 
that he did not believe in the Bible. 
Said the Quaker “ Does thee believe in 
France?” “Yes, for though I have 
not seen it, I have seen others that 
have, Besides there is plenty of corro- 
borative proof that such a country does 
exist.” ‘Then thee will not believe 
anything thee or others have not seen ?” 
“No, to be sure I won't.” —* Did thee 
ever see thy own brains?” ‘No.’ 
“ Ever see anybody that did?” =‘ No.” 
‘* Doos thee believe thee hast any ?”’ 


| 
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*,* By the courteous permission of the respective publishers, we 
have been enabled this Sk to lay several very pleasing astra on” 
before our readers, and these call here fora brief word of ackn is 
ledgment, as we are compelled to postpone our review of the Aah ares 
whence they are chosen. The graphic and suggestive sketches on,p on 
400 and 407, with initia! letters, are taken from a technical pape mass 
that we have several times had occasion to speak highly of, the exe 
trated Photogrspher : while those on s 404 and 405 are ce af 
handsome juvenile gift books just brought out by 8S. W- Santen Shir- 
Co., 9, Paternoster Row, namely, ‘‘ Clever Dogs, Horses, etc.” Dy > ne,” 
ley Hibberd, and ‘Jack the Conqueror: or, Difficulties Overcom®, | 
by C. E.Bowen. Both of these belong to Messrs. Partridge ia 
known series of illustrated books, and will doubtless become, as Hed 
deserve to be, very popular this season. The ‘‘ Winter | scene an ted 
401iis_se‘ected from the ‘' British Workman Almanack,” an aot little 
broadsheet that merits a place in every cottage home, while the are 

oems by Matthias Barr, with their accompanying illustrations, ned 
rom ‘The Child’s Garland of Poems,” a handsome yolume pu snot 
by Messrs, Cassell, that has already been commended by us, oork hard 
too highly, as may be judged from the specimens we now supp!y ¢ early 
extended notice of some of these works will be given in an 
number. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1868. 


—————— 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS. 
Ar the close of another year we are happy to be able 


to make the pleasing announcement that we have de- 
termined, guided alike by the experience acquired in 


conducting, for over two years, a paper that has pee 
gradually and steadily winning its way into is ne 
favour, and by the knowledge derived from @ care ut 
study of the expressed wishes of many of our oldes 
subscribers and most zealous supporters, to effect 
several valuable improvements in the Lapy s Own 
Parer for 1869, by which its attractions will be greatly 
enhanced. It is intended to have it printed on 4 
very superior, rich-toned paper, of a quality that oa 
not fail to please the most exacting; to greatly imp? oe 
the portraits, introducing at intervals those of distin 
guished gentlemen; to give in every number a review 
by an able writer of the “ book of the week, and to ex- 
tend our general literary, dramatic, and musical oo eee 
by which means our readers will be kept thoroughly 
informed on everything of importance that is passing Me 
the literary and musical world ; to increase both the 
quantity and quality of our fashion illustrations ; to 
devote space to & series of articles on the Toilet, em- 
bracing special and trustworthy information on neDy 
matters of great importance to ladies; to give Leer 
reports, with illustrations, of all novelties presuma yi 
interest to ladies that may be brought out; and las ys 
to increase the interest of our fiction department : e 
that while the paper will not lose its Sera re 
newspaper, duly chronicling everything of ee ane 
to ladies, it will at the sametime, through its novels, lig : 
sparkling essays, illustrations, &c., have the Sarre 
value of a magazine, thus fully sustaining its repu ae 
as the best and cheapest Paper published for Ladies. 
To enable the Proprietary to give full force to ee 
improvements, a slight advance will be made pe 
price of the paper ; but when the value of verte : 
which such advance secures 18 considered, if will, % 
are confident, meet with the warmest approval of on : 
readers. From the New Year, therefore, the price g 
the paper will be 3d. weekly, or by ea el dari 
follows ;—One year (post free from the office ee ‘ 
day of publication), 17s.; half a year oF bea . 
per quarter, 4s. 44. Subscriptions are pay ; ee 
Mr. William Freeman, at 102, Fleet-street, where letters 
for the Editor should also be addressed 
In our next number will appear, amongst nase 
sonable matter, a story by H. Wall, en ee 
“ Christmas in Sherwood Forest,” and an separ x 
instructive paper on “ Christmas Day in eats 
Rome,” by a talented writer. We have also @ ae 
for a short series of illustrated articles by a oe inting, 
of great experience in such matters, on nile “mach 
Drawing, Photographic Colouring, &c.3 W “iéady 
more attention will be devoted, as we have las to 
hinted, to the Fashions and the Toilette, as We 
Literary’and Dramatic Criticism. ; ales oe SEG 
The eas space we have seb aside In ae Adana 
seasonable tales, poetry, and illustrations, vas 
tated our omitting many features of a peer ‘ill a 
narily find a place in our columns, but t ie ae 
again resumed, with the additional attrac lone pmtli1C 
detailed above, and others that we hope Shirley 
with the New Year. In our nev’ hich is unavoid- 
Pd ee tig ron um eae cn: vianed, and with 
ably interrupted this week, will be ublished the title- 
our number for January 9 will be as 
page and index for the current ioe thanking such 
In conclusion, we would, while specially eer Se 
of our subscribers as have exerted were a noartily 
the Paper better known amongst then ate aay, 
wish all our readers, in the good old-fas ae Year.” 
“A Joyous Curistuas anp A Harry 
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Discretion of speech is more than él 
agreeably to him with whom we converse, ! 
exact order.— Bacon. 

HOLLOW AZ'S FILES wilt oe ie ex on t ie natural € 
when winter checks, toa considerable exten transfer the 
of the skin, and an alterative 1s required Oiens Pills can 
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madre > the most feeble. When from frequent eas iis present * 
blood Secomes foul and the secretions vitiate’, correcting 


. er and “Feenili= 
ready and effective means of cleansing the ee adiaind that it red 
latter. It may fairly be said of this celebrated Wher the syste 
cally removes all corrupt and disordering element» 
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‘ Advertisements. 


COMPLETION OF THE 


Vnartiat neh cow, 


EDITION of 


MR. DICKENS’S 
WORKS. 


Royal 16mo., handsomely printed on toned 
paper, with Illustrations, The Complete Set 
of 18 vols., Roxburghe binding, £3 108. ; ditto, 
bevelled cloth, £2 18s. 


VOLS. at 3s. 6d. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


DOMBEY and SON. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


VOLS. at 3s. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
UHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


AMERICAN NOTES, and REPRINTED PIECES. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


SKETCHES by BOZ. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


HARD TIMES, and PICTURES from ITALY, 


The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193, PICCADILLY. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


VIRTUE & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE BALLAD OF ST. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON. With Illustrations by Joun 
Frawkum. Engraved by Jayes D. Cooper. Small 

crown 4to., cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
{This day 


_ 
AUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE. Illustrated by Maxcus Stony. Post 8vo., 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. (This day. 


BE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
Axtwony TroLtore. Illustrated by Marcus 
Stone. Now Issuing in Weekly N umbers, price 6d. 

each, and in Monthly Parts, price 9s. each. 
(No. 9 and Part II, this day. 


RUE OF HEART. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


By Kay Spen, 
{Ready. 


Books for the Young. 


HE PERILS AND ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY SKIPWITH. By W. H. G. Kineston 
Author of “True Blue,” ‘Foxholme Hall,” ‘Pirate’, 
Treasure,” &c., &c. With numerous Tllustrations 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. (This day 
OW OR NEVER; or, the Trials and 
Perils of Frederick Lonsdale. By CHanrtrs 


A. Byacu, Author of ‘‘Lost Leonore,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 
gs. 6d. (This day 


A or CHIVALRY anp ROMANCE. 
By Davip Murray Satu, Author of “ Karl of 
the Locket and his Three Wishes,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s.6d, 
{In a few days 


5 AMOUS SHIPS OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY; Showing the Enterprise and Daring 

of British Seamen. By W. H. Davenport Avaws, 
Dedicated to the First Lord of the Admiralty. New 
Edition, with numerous Tlustrations. Small crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (This day, 


RI Uncen nnn 

Eee HANDS AND KINDLY 
WORDS; Stories Illustrative of the Law of 

Kindness, the Power of Perseverance, and the Ad- 

vantages of little Helps. With numerous Tllustra- 

tions. Small crown 8vo., cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

(This day. 


ED ALES OF MANY LANDS. By M. 

Fraser Tytier, Author of ‘The Wonder- 
Beeker,” &c. &c. With8 Illustrations by Anelay, 
Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


eg A 


Se ee FROM GRECIAN HISTORY, 

By Maxra Hack. New Edition. revised by her 
Daughter. With 8 Tilustrations. Feap. 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


a 
OXHOLME HALL; and other Tales for 
Boys, By W. H. G. Krvaston. Feap. 8vo., 

with 30 Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


puerta eS 
HE CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of 
the Rice Lake Plains. By Mrs. Trait, 
Edited by Miss Strickland. Illustrated by Harvey, 
Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


AAHE PIRATE'S TREASURE, and other 


A. Talesfor Boys. By W. H.G. Kiyaston. Feap. 
8vo., with 33 Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


ta erie ee ne 


INTER EVENINGS; or Tales of Tra- 

vellers. By Marra Hack, With 8 illustra- 

tions by Gilbert and Harvey. Feap. 8vo0., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


HE SEASIDE NATURALIST : Out- 
door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 

and Maritime Geology. By the Kev. .,W. Frasgn, 

M.A., Author of ‘“ Curiosities of the Sea-shore,” 
&e. New Edition, with a chapter on Marine Vivary. 

With 40 Illustrations, Small crown, 8vo., aloth 

extra, 3s. 6d. 

See apres eT ane RIED 

HE DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, 

The Story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods 

and Hills. By Exiza Merryanrp (‘‘ Silverpen”). 

Tilustrated by Harvey. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 
bs. 
NGS MI; or The Last Days of Jerusalem. 

With View, &c., of Jerusalem, and numerous 

& By Mrs. J. 

Feap. 8vo,, cloth 


Illustrations by Gilbert and Bartlett. 
B. Wabs. Nineteenth Edition. 
extra, 78. 6d. 


J bag HOLY LAND: Past and Present. 
_ Sketches of Travel in Palestine. By Rev. 
Hunry 8. Ospornu, M.A. New Edition, with Cor- 
yections, Additions, and Fifty Mlustrations. Small 
crown 8vo,, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


de 


MVE THRONE OF DAVID. from the 

Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem 
to the Rebellion of Prince Absalom. By Professor 
Inarauam. With 8 Illustrations. Feup. 8vo., 
cloth, 5s. 


rNQHE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 


DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. 
With 8 illustrations. 


By Professor INGRAHAM. 
Poni 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


or, Israel in 
By Professor 


HE PILLAR OF FIRE ; 


Bondage. With 8 illustrations. 
Yxanauamn. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 58. 
, Labour and Wait 


Bez STORY ; or 


Yy By Ewa JANE Worporse, 53. 


By the same Author. 


SIR JULIAN’S WIFE. 5s. 

CAMPION COURT. 5s. 

HE LILLINGSTONES OF LILLING- 
STONE. 5s. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE. 5s. 

TIE WIFE'S TRIALS. 8s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, of Rugby, 
gs, 6d. 


ee ee cae cena 


Toxpvon & New Yorke : VIRTUE & Coe 


| BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. I., price 4s. 6d, 


RESH LEAVES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. PART of the BOOK and its 
STORY. By L. N. R. ? 
Each chapter relates to a certain distinct portion 
of the story of this wonderful Book of God, which 
may be remembered by itself. ‘These ‘‘ Leaves” are 
intended to convey information which in those days 
every Bible reader should possess, and to lead to 
further search of the Holy Scriptures for spiritual 
profit. 


Second Edition, in 12me., pp. 400, price 38, cloth. 


1p aed TEACHINGS. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Old, Old Story.” 
CONTENTS. 
‘ Jesus Himself ’—Introductory. 
“ Jesus Himself ”—From all Eternity. 
‘< Jesus Himself”—On Earth. 
‘Jesus Himself ”— Tempted like as we are.” 
‘Jesus Himself”’—The Day with Jesus. 
«© Jesus Himself”—‘‘ Come and see.’ 
‘Jesus Himself ”—At the Wedding Feast. 
«‘ Jesus Himself ”"—At Jacob’s Well. — 
“ Josus Himself”—Satistying and Satisfied, &c., &c. 


Paweton GRAEME ; or, the Fourth 
Generation. By Fioxa Lucas Saapwst. Tn 


crown 8vo., 68. 4 

“The moral of this plessiny tale is such as to 
strongly awaken the sympathy of the religious 
reader. - . The plot is well worked out, and 
the characters admirably and consistently drawn.” 
—Church Review. ‘ : ‘ 

“The story is a well-told and highly interesting 
one."—Lvening Star, 


Sena ee arnt near TaS 


LLIE ; or, Nothing Perfect Here. Crown 
8vo., cloth, with an Illustration, 63. 

“This ia a book which may be placed with advan- 
tage in_ the hands of any girl or boy—nay, it may 
be read with profit by any thoughtful man or 
woman, for it is attractively written, and contains 
an unmistakeably good moral.”—Literary Gasette. 


A pelos AND TRUST ; or, Ellen Morden’s 
Experience of Life. By Emwa Lesuix, Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. : 
Well calculated to incite to the attainment of 
Christian excellence.” 
sn: Se See pee eee ee 
EMORIALS OF A BELOVED 
MOTHER. Being a Sketch of the Life of 
Mrs, Cooper, Sister of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth. 
By the Kuthoress of The Memoir of John Lang 
Bickersateth.” Second Edition, with Appendix, 
cap., 38. 6d. 
; Seldom have we had the happiness of roading 
such a development of Christian character.”— 
British Mothers’ Journal. 


rue GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS 


dren, By an Uxcrn. 
Engravings. 


A raeeererennt ee ET Te ene Sg 
AME OF JESUS, and other Verses, for 


the Sick and Lonely. en Edition, 2s. 6d. 

“There is no Christian mind that can fail to be 
edified, no Christian heart whose sympathy will not 
be drawn forth, by the exquisite sentiments, the 
deep and delicate touches of religious feelin which 
they embody, in language at once simple, forcible, 
and elegant.”—Jaterary Churchman, 


JESUS; or, the True 


Reet IN 
By G. W. 


Secret of Grace and Strength. 
Myiye. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
«The author having first shown what repose is, 
he then proceeds to point out twenty-one particu- 
jars, in Which that repose 18 exercised by the con- 
verted soul, inhabited by the Spirit of God. There 
is a novelty in the mode of presentation which is 
felt to attract attention, and the perusal < t] 
volume is greatly adapted to instruct and edify."— 
British Standard, 


ed 


-ySSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE 
DOMESTICS. — By Graxpratuak Gray, 


? loth, 48. : 
iri t ais a series of tales and sketches, written in 


imple, interestin and practical way, and deal- 
ag with the every ay trials, temptations, and fail- 
ings incident to the life of a maid-servant.”— 
Literary Churchman, : ; 

«An admirable pook."—Evangelical Magazine. 


See aE eran aE aan 
HE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER ; or, 
Ty the Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third 
Edition, 3a. ri 
«phe ‘ Kalendar Man’ is a friend whom we are 
heartily gad to introduce to our readers, certain 
that we sha‘l receive the thanks of all who are led 
to make his acquaintance.”—W right’s Railway List. 


OSAMOND LEICESTER ; or, the ‘True 
t Heroine. By_H. A. HE. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a mun 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
— John iii. 3. 


OMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A 
S Book for the Young. By Haunrett D’Ovnry 
Howx. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; 

‘¢Relates incidents, tells stories, makes mirth, 
and gets up a great deat of domestic to do. The 
book can scarcely fail to be a favourite.” — british 
Standard. 


READ WINNING; or, the Ledger and 
the Lute. An Autobiography. By M.A. 8. 
BanBer. With an Introductory Preface by Rev. 
John Garwood, Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. i 
“Very many will be acquainted with the name 
and works of the authoress of ‘Broad Winniny.’ 
The late Miss Barber has here recounted, in simple 
et graphic terms, the story of her early life. We 
doartily commend the book to the attention of our 
readers.”—fecord. 


—— 


~TORY OF A BEE AND HER FRIENDS, 

Told by Henrsery. Sq, 16mo., gilt edges, 2s. 6d 

illustrated by 8 Coloured Lithographs, ‘A charm- 
ing bit of disguised scionce.”—CGuardian, 


{oer LAND: a Family and Jewish 
i\' History. By the Author of “Leila Ada.’’ 
3s. 6d. 

*ephis fascinating volume—fascinating from the 
touching facts with which it abounds.”—Jell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


HE PATHWAY OF SAFETY : or, 
_ Counsels to the Awakened. By the Rev. Asi- 
ox OXENDEN, Rector of Pluckley. 168th Thousand. 
‘Antique cloth, 28. éd. 
London; WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster Row. 
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AN ROBLLTT NGS Sketches of the 
‘haracter o O HADDO, Fift) 
aa ne eer and of his Son, oy : 1. 

é y Avexanper Dorr, cs LD, 
Royal 16mo., 1s, 6d., boards. oR tiara oma 


f Meet ee and other Poems. By 
inuaAM Cowrrr. With Ciriginal Notes by 
the late Robert pauhey, Piet lanreates: With 
Numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Wim- 
noted fart iene Noel pa bee and other 

e rtists. mperial 161no., 6s, axtr 
boards, gilt edges. A sig bert ae 


OVER THE WATER. ‘The Story of the 
American Mission to the Burmes¢: and the Karens. 
By the Author of * Rivers of ‘Waters in a Dry 
Place.” Engravings. Feap. 8vo., 3s., boards: 3s. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


HE SCRIPTURE POCKET BOOK: 
Containing an Almanack, Astronomical Phen- 
omena, Texts for Every Day in the Year, Gleanings 
in Prose and Poetry from Christian Authors, a List 
of the New Mombers of Parliament, and a variety 
of Useful, Political, Municipal, and Social Informa- 
tion. Illustrated with a Coloured Engraving. 2s. 
roan tuck. ; 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternostér- 


row pend 164, Piccadilly; Brighton: 81, Western- 


INES TALE BY HESBA STRETTON. 


[* te JANUARY PART of the 


TPisuRe 8 OU hi owill conanence 


[)AVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL ; or, The 


ip eett OF THE COTTON FAMINE, 


IXPENCE in MONTVILY PAKTS; 
Weekly, One Penny. 56, R'aternoster-row ; & 
all Booksellers. i 


rt cn 


HODDER & STOUGIITON’s 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In 4to, ornamental boards, prico 5s., or in cloth, 
elegant, 7s. 6d. 

1. EOGRAPHICAL FUN; or Humo- 
re rous Outlines of vatious Countries. 
Printed in colours, by Vincent Bro@ks, & Co., with 
descriptive verses. 


2. LD.MERRY'S ANNUAL for 1869. 
Profuscly illustrated, and elegantly 
bound as a gift book, cloth, richly gilt, 5s., gilt 
edges. 
In square 16mo. price 28. 6d., clot): elegant. 
3. UEER DISCOURSES on QUEER 
PROVERBS. By Orp Munny. 


ng 


can NG ern 


In square 16mo., 3s, 64., cloth elegant, 


ITH ‘THE TIDE; or a Life’s 
Voyage. By Sipney DA ryt. 
In square 16mo. 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
5. es IN rv ARIS, and Other Stories. 
By EpwinHopprr, Author of “* Memories 
of New Zealand Life,” &c. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth efegant. 
6. VFNOSSED on the WAVES; a_ Story 
of Young Life. By. Epwin Hopper, 
Frontispiece. 


New Edition, in square 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
up UsY HANDS and PATIBNT 
HEARTS. By Gustav Nivnirz, Trans- 

lated by Annie Hanwoop, 


In square 16mo, 8s. 6d., cloth elegant. 

8. SUR BROM. GERMANY. 

Goldseekers and Bread-winners. The 

Cobbler, the Clerk, and the Lawyer, of Leibstein. 
Translated by Anni Hanwoop, 

Square 1é6mo, price 2s. 6d., cloth elegant. 

9. [RESIDE CHATS withthe YOUNG- 

STERS. By Ourp Merny. New edition, 

with portrait. 


a 


10. ASHED ASHORE; or Lhe Tower 


G. Kixasvox, Author of ‘ Peter the Whaler,” &c, 


In square 16mo, 3s. 6d, cloth ainaant: 
Ll. FNOLD IN LTHE TWILIGHT ; Short 
stories for Long Evenings. By Sivey 

ARYL. 


___In feap, 8vo., 58., cloth elegant. 
12. R. LIVINGSTONE: the Weaver 
Boy who became a Missionary 5 being the 
story of Dr. Livington's ‘.ife and Labours. By H. 
G. Apams. Portrait and illustrations. 
Square 16mo, 3a, 6d., cloth elegant. — 
13, (hore STORY of J kSUs in VERSE, 
By Epwin Hopper. 


Square 16m, 8s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
14, ENALAH : a ‘Tale of the Captivity, 
. By the Author of “ Naomi.” 


Square 16mo, 2s., cloth extra. 
1. NH CA BINE'L of the KARTH UN- 
LOCKED. By E. 8. Jackson, MA. F.G,5. 
Square 16mo, 3s. éd., cloth elegant, 
16, eo LAKE; or Lost in the Snow, 
By R. M. BaLianting. 


In 18mo, price 1s, 6d., neatly bound, 

Li: (aes ININDiA. A Narra- 
tive for the Young. Founded on Facts. 

By the Wife of an Indian Officer. 


Square 16mo, 2s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
18. ples BUTLERFLY’S GOSPET, and 
2 Other Stories. By Freprika Bremen. 
Translated by Manganst Howrrr. 


Yn foap. 8vo, 5s., cloth elegant. . 
19. LIVER WYNDHAM. A Tale of 
the Great Plague. By the Author of 
“Naomi.” Frontispiece. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row 
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ad EDWARD MOXON & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS, 1868. 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Iciylls of the King. Tennyson—Dore. 
ie ; COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 
it END a “ ViIVIEN,” a RLAINE,” AND « GUINEVERE.”—Thirty-Seven Tllnstrations, 
a aigal pate He CES br STS Baad completed, and can be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


‘This will pra bably be the most superb yolume ever published." thenceurn, Sept. 22, 1868, 


Enid. Tennyson—Dore. 


Mlustrated with Nine Engrayings on Steel, after Drawings by Gus 


y Ave Dork. In most elegant cloth, price 
One Guinea, ; 


Uniform with the above. 
NQLAINE, with Nine Engravings on Steel, 
price One Guinea. 
VIVIEN, with Nine Engravings on Stcel, 
Mesa Sas 
price Twenty-five Shillings, 
GUINEVERE with Nine Engravings on 
Steel, price Twenty-five shillings, 
Each of the above may be had, Proofs before Letters, | 
in handsome Portfolio, price £5 5s. cach: and in 
Photograph, also in Portfolio, price £3 8s. each. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 
Christmas Gifts and School Prizes. 
In full gilt cloth, price 5s. each. 


Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 


Comprising Selections from Tennyson, Browning, 
socker, Wordsworth, Tupper, Byron, Praed, 
Scott and Lord Houghton. 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover Street, Piceadilly. 


THE LAST AND BEST OF ALL THE CHRISTMAS ANNUALS IS THE 


ST. JAMES’ CHRISTMAS BOX, 


Inlaid with Gold and Bearing the Royal Arms, filled with 
STORIES, SATIRICAL, HUMOROUS, AND GHOSTLY. 
BY ILLUSTRIOUS WRITERS. 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
VORMEING A WAN DSOME CULRISTITAS PRESENT. 
Price One Shilling: Post Free, Fifteen Stamps. 


A COMPANION TO THE ST, JAMES’ CHRISTMAS BOX will be rcady December 28th, entitled, 


ST.’ JAMES” NEW YEAR'S. GIFT, 


Price One Shilling; pest free, Fifteen Stamps. 


81. JAMES’ MAGAZINE OFFICE, 49, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 

210, REGENT-STREET, W. 

16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 

CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
OITY, LONDON, 

Manu facturers of Silk Hosiery 


‘Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for porfection.of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d, Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s.6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s, 3 

Anclegant assortment of Gloves 
} Boxes suitable for presents. 


hin Poker 
(PATENT) 


nn 


TRADE MARK. _ 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-streEr, Lonpon. 
(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 


M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 


INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES*IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN WooL. & FANCY WAREEROUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, Se. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD SER T, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Waza wi). 


READI NG’S 
INVALID GOT CARRIAGES. 


The Greatest Base and Comfort ever introduaed 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parunr Noistress Wierrs. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST, LANGHAM-PD, 


Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
pratgha ive and other Carringes for sale or 
rire, 


nines FOR THE REMOVAL SFINUALIOgs 
‘ennt ones “ 


a IME 


(Gs 


THE 


‘“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR : 
LRH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 


Carviages and Harness of all kinds, for home and 
: forcign service, 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


FOR 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1g. 14d. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2a, O., 4s, Gd, & Ls. 


W IT and -WISDOM.—A. New Game. 


_ Newgate-street, London, 


December 26, 1868. | 


Ly Special Appointment to B. B. B. the Princess of Tales. 


THREE SEWING MACHINES COMBINED IN ONE! 


WHEELER & WILSON’S, 
The Most Perfect Sewing Machine in the 
World. 


MAKING THE LOCK-8TITCH AT 
THE RATE OF 1,000 PER MINUTE, Price or ATTACHMENT i cae 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES—1,0v0 Horxs Mave per Day.—Prosrrcrus Post FREe. 


Also, with an extra attachment, 
THE TWO-THREAD CHAIN-STITCH, 
And the New 
THREE-THREAD EMBROIDERY-STITCH, 


tal Sewing. 
For Ornamen 808. 


139 REGENT STREET, ano 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES 


Are peculiarly adapted for presents; they are useful and elegant, and the most perfect lock-stitch machines 
yet introduced. They gained the highest position at Paris, and have just received the three first prizes 
at the great trial of machines in America, and are now used by the royal family. 

“THE WANZER” (for family use), £9. 
The “ LITTLE WANZER ” (for hand or foot), £4 48, to £5 5s. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY,’ 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 


Z. SIMPSON AND CO.,, 


FOR 
Sillis amd Welvet. | Wosiery- 
General Drapery. | Gloves. 
Stasewks. | Haberdashery. 
Viauties, WTviniming's. 
Dresses. Lace. 
Ribbons. | Flowers, &c. 


WHOLESALE BoE DT ALLE: 


UPWARDS OF 80 YEARS AT | 
48, 49, 60, & 58, FARRINGDON STREET, EO. J 


PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSENESS, 


FARRINGDON STREET; 


APN] 


86, Ene: 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. : 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Can ot: 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Modora 
Lamps. ; 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ; 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Englisk and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promp 
executed. atte : 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD Secerest ye as Sa eieat 
factory and Show ooms: Broad-s 
spears ‘Birmingham. Established 1807. 
VHE QUEEN.—A Beautiful Illustrated 
Game of Thirty-three cards, printed in five 
colours; most amusing, entertaining, and simple. 
Price’3s. 6d., post free twopence additional, Sold 
everywhere.—Published by Evans and Sons, 114, 


WW IT and WISDOM, price One Shilling, 

post free twepence extra,—This game im- 

arts quickness of thought with sharp rapartee, 

nd is highly amusing for evening parties. Sold 

everywhere.—Published by Evaxs and Sons, 114, 
Newgate-street, London. 


4 Weise: QUEEN.—A New Game. 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 


Ata Reduction of One-Third continues at 


FIELD’S, 
eh Dees a oe 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


I ® for a SOVEREIGN.—A New . 
ee ans aa PRESENTS FOR THLE SEASON: 


ae PPRBES See a Sa ELECTRO TABLE FORKS & SPOONS, m every 
HANGHE fora SOVEREIGN.—Combining yattern, at: 198, 6d, per OO Rs making 
great amusement and calenlating properties. ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COV - 
Price $s. 6d., and post tree twopence udditional. eight dishes), from 908. pee nee VICES 
Sold _everywhere.—Pubtished by Evass and Sons, ELECTRO TEA AND ; COFFE ae Lr 
114, Newgate-street, London. (complete), from 30s. to £4 108. 


pe ete Sei St lee an ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
F[NEx COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 158. a in 
ELECERO DISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz! 

Cage, per 

ELECTRO DESSERT KNIVES, from $78. 6d. P 

doz., in = ots 

‘LECTRO CRUET STANDS, from SS. Ne PERS 

ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES,W ATT tued. 

&c., cqualiy moderate in price— quality § 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


EW GAME.—The COUNTIES of ENG- 
LAND.—One of the best Round Games ever 
published, consisting of 190 Cards, in three series, 
containing respectively the Midland, Northern, and 
Southern Counties, with exquisite illustrations in 
colours of the chief towns in each county, their 
products, notable buildings, &c., in mahogany box, 
price 5s. 6d.; or each series separately (complete in 
itself}, price 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s, 8d.—Wholesale, * 
JAQUES and SON, 102, Hatton-garden. 


: : es 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING IN 


far the best 
‘8, 


MATRIMONIAL DOMINOES,—A New 
4. Drawing-room Game, affording great fum and 
amusement to the players. Price ds. Gd. At all 
Fancy Repositories. —Wholosale, JAQUES and SON, 
102, Hatton-garden. 


HE Original Invention 1S by nS, an 
for marking | CRES'™ wearing Appar 
INITIALS npon Household Lnen e. Price 18 
&e., securing it frone loss or 1s Bishopsgate-st 
bottle. Sold br E. a Lape all respe 
Within, London, #0. vingdom. 18 
Chemists, Stationers, &c., in me Aral to observe the 
N.B—Purehasers should be “inp eeT wie * 
address, * 10, BISHOPSGATY ch noue are genuine. 
60..." { al, witho CORN: 
E.C.," is Se eee Mink aw Unico a8. 


erate 


“ 9 
- AN, S( YAP. 
C eee TTA OLE at Money: 
en, -.o for Ready ee sow 
a stion in price for ee : railway 
Ce haaoe dry and fit me bem if 1 owt. 
dieice tree) ‘and no charge ellos , Railway on 
or upwards be taken at one Te’. Price Us 
riage paid on mixed orders #9 
sent upon oo pe a ae 
y Tyr ( OF 4 5 1@8. 
Pareayotd to the Rovaly alAGNDON: 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREM" = 


a 


eaten 
> OlL— 
A OLLER'’S COD LIVER 0 ; 
N Purest Norwerien 167, out of 2 
yt is [xhibition, ; 
First Prize at Paris Exhibiness ded 
competitors, making 5 medals ene e and not from 
celebrated Oil. Made from fresh li ye Medical Timesr 
utrid, as the darker Oils. See daneCrogect, Di. ; 
yy. Abbots Smith, Dr. Haseall, Dr SL warcian i 
Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. dle ea aL in capsule 
the King of Sweden, &c., on Stith eat 
bottles, half-pints, at | 2s. 3 ee Moller, ‘ 
Circulars and ‘Testimonials of oe to the Nor b 
Oxford-street, London, W., Contructo 
London Consumption Hospital. 


NEW CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
«J AQUES'S Card Games, exquisitely illus- 


trated in colours, affording great fun and 
amusement. Price 1s. each (Post free 1s. 2d), The 
‘*Realm,” 48 Cards; * Quits,” 87 Cards: ‘‘ Snap,” 
56 Cards; “ Mustrated Proverbs,” 64 Cards; Ditto, 
second series, 64 Cards; ‘ XVIth Century,” 9s 
Cards; ‘May Day,” 84 Cards; ‘ Happy Families,” 
44 Cards; “The Bride,” 48 Cards. Published by 
JAQUES and SON, 102, Hatton-garden. 


YINGK ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 
The greatest wonder ofthe age. This marvel- 

lous optical toy, complete, with twe've strips of 

figures, price $s. Carriage free for 90 stamps. 


Base MOST LAUGHABLE THING on 
EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 60,000 

Comical Transformations. Post free for 14 stamps, 

Endless amusement for parties of two to 50, 


MVHE WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY.— 
The Merry Mountebanks go through their 
rrotesque gambols without the aid of string™, bes * 
or springs, the motive power being electricity. ce 
1s, Gd.; carriage free for 50 stamps. _ 
H. G, CLARKE and CO., 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 
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SEEN RAG AT eRe Cen ET 


DecemBerR 26, 1868. 
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N RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and Dress- 
a4 maker, begs to call attention to her Price 
List of Ladies’ under-clothing, none but the best 
materials used, and first-class work guaranteed. 

Petticoats (frilled aud insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses (trimmed) » 38. 6d. 


Chemises ss tee ade A ah 9s, Od. 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with 1 4s. Gd 

rich lace and insertion Jj ” rEitend 
Drawers (trimmed) Scekti) 9s. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice vee bape 1s. 6d. 


Any of the above sent carriage paid, toany part 
of the Country on receipt of P,0.0., or Town 
reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s., Robes, 2s. 6d., 
Walking and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from 
Paris. Millinery and Dressmaking in all its 
branches at extremely moderate charges. 

Ladies waited on at thoir own residences. Left- 
off Wardrobes exchanged or purchased. 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILDE, 8. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER.— 
; Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, 
ayoiding the risk of unsound beer, with which small 
casks are attended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per 
dozen, 
| Sates Soe vb yee SFY ES NR ete ee oe 


WQOWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
As analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced 
“free from acidity, of superior body and flavour, and 
very nourishing.” a 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
§. POWNUEBY, 105, ALBANY 5 THEET, N.W. 


HE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 
BROOCH, for holding fresh flowers in water, 

the reeptacle for which is concealed, ‘These elegant 
novelties meptioned in ‘* The Queen,” of Saturday, 
Noy. 2, recommend themselves to every lady who 
delights in a few flowers about her person.—Intro- 
duced and sold by Hoorer and Co., Covent-garden 
London, W.C., Wholesale and retail. 


Antiseptic Carnation Tooth Paste, 
in Pots, 1s. 13d. 

THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles 2s., 
3s. Gd., and 6s, 6d. 

ANIMAL OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s.6d., and 2s.6d. 

PEPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 18. and 2s. 6d. 

PODOPHYLLINE, or, VEGETABLE CALOMEL 
PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s 6d. ‘ 

GRANULAR EFFERVESOING OITRATE of MAG- 


NESLA, in Bottles, 1s., 28. 6d, and 5s, 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &o, 
ULKES CEMENT will unite any 


O 
EK Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood 
and Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in 
boiling water. It combines transparency with un- 
equalled strength and freedom from unpleasant 
odour, admits of great neatness, and is of easy 
application. A few of the uses to which it may be 
applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chim- 
ney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of 
Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, 
Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and 
Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that 
cannot be re-placed, may, with this cement, be re- 
newed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and pre- 
snared only by the Sole Inventor and Maker 

V. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


RIGGE’'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, Beauti- 
Jying and Preserving the Hair in its softest texture 
and pristine colour, 

Sold in bottles at 3s,, 5s, and 16s, each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists, also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume for 
the Handkerchief known as “ THE ROYAL 


EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &c., &e. 


PALMER’S 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES 

OLD EVERYWHERE; wholesale, by 

3 PALMER and Co., Victoria Works, Green Street, 

Bethnal Green, N.E., and retail by the under- 

mentioned dealers and others +— 

Gerrard, Hu... 218, Hackney Road, N.E. 

Gilbert, W. : 64and 92, Tottenham Court Rd, W. 

Gillet, O. ws... Kingsland Green, N.E, 

Greaves, J. R.... 524, Oxford Street, W.O, 

Hannah, BR... . Chalk Farm Road, N.W. 

Harding, T....... 109, Walworth Road, §. 

Varrod, O, D,... 105, Brompton Road, 8. W. 

Hill, W. B.yee-e 262, Pentonville Road, N. 

Niems, T...0..... 2. Green St., Kentish Town, N.W. 

Povey, H. ...... 20, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.d, 

Taylorand Co... 7, Tabernacle Square, E,C, 

Taylor, R. ..... King Steeet, Hammersmith. 

Whiting, F...... 7. Ohurton Street, Pimlico, S.W; 

Williams, J... , 287, New Cross Road, 3.1L. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair is 
ds Weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 

Charye 2s, 6d, ; 

Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the 
Ifaiy by NICOLE, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent- 
street, Tlair-cutter toH.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can 
be arranged twenty different ways. 


FOREIGN STOCKS, 
A T present quotations, offer considerable 


advantages to purchasers, Many paying 
from 5 to 10 per cent. interest.—JACKSON & Co., 
Change-alley-chambers, No. 24, Cornhill, afford 
every information as to the above. A daily price 
current gratuitously forwarded. Established 1846. 
| ILTOUS and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, 
a Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ‘They 
unite the recommendation of a mild operation with 
the most suceessful ¢ 
is required nothing can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1d. and 


28. 9d. per box, or obtained through any Chemist, 
PHYSICIAN has a Vacancy 


} 
A Country House for a RESIDENT STUDENT. 
Eo would also undertake the treatment of a few 
cases in or near London. The method of cure is 


Stammering and other defects of Speech. 


Opera-arcade, Pallemull, 8.W. 


Yect; and where an aperient | 


at his | 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


NOTICE. 
S. LEWIS, 


SO MANY YEARS THE ACTIVE MANAGER, THE SILK & DRAPERY BUYER AT 


SIMPSON AND CO.’S 


has left the Firm and 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ar FARRINGDON HOUSE. 


Friends and the Public are invited, before 


window, an 


= 


Rer 


purchasing elsewhere, to see his photographic likeness in each 


d the address, 8. LEWIS and Co., silk mercers and general drapers, Farringdon house, Wolborn 


i ene EEETEEEnEnE 


Aa CLEAR COMPLERION! 


GoprREY’s EXTRACT or ELDER FLOWERS és strongly 


PAT 


recommenced for Softening, Improving, Beautfying, and Pre= 
serving the Skin, and gwing ut a bloonuing and charming appear= 
ance. Jt will completely remove Jan, Sunburn, leedness, Pe., 
and by itsBalsamac and Healing qualities, render the Skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, Ge., clear ut from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing vis use only a short time, 
the Shin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com= 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 28. 9t., 
and by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


ea ae 


OGLEBY’S 


ENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND AND UPWARDS. 
Fitting all Candlesticks witheut cutting or the use of paper. 


Sorm MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND CO. 


FIRST- 


Lowest Prices. 


Patterns sent to the Country 


4 


NEAR THE PALACE LAMBETH, 8. 


FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. 


Lowest Prices. 


GLASS CARPETS. 


An Illustrated Price List Pda" 


Free. Free. 


FIRST CLASS SILKS, DRAPERY, &c. Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Post Free. ’ 


VENABLES anp SONS, WurrecnarEL, Lonynoy, FE. 


* 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


‘CO 


PHIL 


Puy 
miles of 
any Rail 
upwards. 


40s., by 


simple, casy, and expeditious.—Address M.D., 7, | 


CAUTION! 


To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualitics 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


PATENT 
RN FLOUR. 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON'S. 


NEW SEASON'S TEA I3Y OVERLAND MAIL. 


LIPS & GO.’S TEAS ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK 'TEA, 1s. 8d., 28., 23. 4d. per pound, 
EXCELLENT BLACK ‘IF}A. is now only 2s, 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, Is. 4d, 1s. 6d. 1s. 8d. 


EMILLIPS & CO. have No Agents for the sale of their unrivalled Teas, ‘Cherefore be 


particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, TEA MERCHANT §, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


LLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Night 


No. 8, King William-strect, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carnragn Bree to 
Station or Market Town in F ngland or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or | 


way 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no conne ction with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


THE BEST AND CHEAP EST PACKAGE OF TEA IN ENGLAND. 


CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY TEA, sent | 
Carriage Free to any Railway Sta‘ ;ion or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 


PHILLIPS .& CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, King W’ Miam-Streot, City, London, B.C, 
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were 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 60.8 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 18 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 
ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


HAS NO ATTRACTIVE NAME BUT QUALITE 
TO RECOMMEND IT, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCHEF. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHEN 


NOT POISON. 


ADIES have avoided using almond flavour 
for fear of poison, but Prison & Sons, the 
druggists, of 88, Leadenhall-street, propare a pure 
Essence that none need fear selling or using, being 
guaranteed free from prussic acid. It can be obtained 
of all chemists and grocers in bottles from 6d. Ask 
for Preston & Sons’ Essence of Almonds. 


Tho Ladies’ Guinea Casket. 
A ars newly invented Casket contains nine 


exquisite preparations for improving and 
beautifying the complexion. Indispensable to 
peter during the coming season, anufactured 
only by t 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London. 


et aerate nineties 


A Clear Complexion. 
REME DE NINON for LADIES, This 


exquisite preparation produces a beautifully 
clear complexion, and although free from anything 
injurious, defies detection, and is irremovable by 
ordinary washing. — Price 5s, per bottle. Manu- 
factured only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
19, Golden-square, Regent-street, London. 
To be had also of all Chemists and Perfumers, 


Baby’s Powder. 
sf Bate perfectly pure Powder instantly allays 


irritation, strengthens the skin and prevents 
chafing. Price 6d, per box. Manufactured only by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
Proprietors of the Celebrated Baby Soap, 19, Gol» 
den-square, London, 
And sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
N.B. — See that you get ‘Osborne’s Baby 
Powder.” 


A bie® CHILDREN’S BALL: cut-out 
Figures, with Panoramic movement, 
2 


showing—1. The Arrival; The Draw- 
ing-room,'Dancing &c.(an elegant and novel 
Christmas Design-Card, coloured and or« 
namented. Post-free for 12. stamps). 
PANORAMIC FATRY-TALES ; prettys 
little Books, opening out so that twelve dy 
eoloured pictures and their tale can be fy 
seon atonce, No. J. AnmBapay 2. AvAp- 4 
pin; 8. Rep Ripina Hoop; 4. Bapes in the \@ Nes 
Woop. "d. each, or the four for 24 stampa,— 
AFTER-DINNER CARDS (chaste, witty, puzzling) 
fivetamps. DEVIV’S TEARS, s:ven stamps. All 

me stoves post-free, 40 stamps. ‘The Trade Sup- 
plied, 

Ss. B. BEAL, 47, 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C 


PICTURE FRAMES, 


| | ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 
. and Back, 28 6d.--per dozen, 248—~for the 
Coloured Picture givenwith the Z/lus/rated Lonilon News, 
A large assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, 
at wholesale prices. Every description of Maple and 
Gilt Frames, at the lowest prices at 


G. REES'S, 67, Drury-lane, & 48, Russell-stroct 
SS MAGUMERSOIOM AMIE Ce hence 


YF QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
- with unequivocal delight in every part of the 
civilised world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of 
thousands, No trouble, no nuisanea, no breaking of 
chimneys. Packed and sent anywhore, with wicks 
for threo years’ use, on receipt of forty-six stamps 
The Stella Lamp Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street neay 
Tottenham-court-road.--Ti0s,  GQREVILLE Porrer 
Patentee, j 


pike tt eae _ 0 11, OXFORD-STRERT, 
_4 nd there only, is supplied j 
brilliant STELLA LAMP TIGHT: (tn heer 
literary toller,”’-—-Stnday Times. “ Night becomes a 
mimic day."—Heview, “With such a genial light 
fox winter nights new sensations ef home cotnforts 
ere realined,"—-Report on Light.—tuos. @ Porren 
Patentea, ; 


TO LADIES. 


PrHHE FASHIONABLE PLATT CHIGNON 
and FRIZZETTES for forming it with Indius 
own hair, Lengths of hair for coiling, and frizzette 
for same. Plaits, Long Curls, and every varicty o 
Ornamental Hair always ready for wear, rnd can be 
sent by post secure from observation, Listo prices 


treo, STACHY anv Co, Huirdrosser and Manu. 
fueturers, 45, Cranborne-street, London. W.0, 
Inventors of the ALEXANDRA OMIGNON 


FIOLDER, for forming the natural Chignon without 
a comb; post free, 3a, 0d. 

YCHOUVER’S IRON & QUININE PILLS 
bh TONIC FOR STRENGTHENING tia BYSTEAL 
aud the Best Dledicine in case of Constitutional 
Debility, poverty of Blood, nervous affection, we 
Price 2s. vd. per Bottle. From Schouver, French 
Chemist, 21, Princes street, Hanover square W 
Lond OTA. : ee 


LOOK TO YOUR TEHEETEL. 
Vi R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon. 
iV Dentist. continnes to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFIO[AL TEETH, on vulcanised basa, at Sa. a 
tooth, and £2 10s, a set. Theso teeth are more natura 


comfortable, and durable than any yet produced, and 
ure solf-adhesive,—42, Judd-street, near King's-gross 
y : 


| ana Muston-square,—Consultations Free, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.RH. THE PRINCESS. OF : WALES. 


-&. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 
| pa AT 
142, NEW. BOND STREET, W,, 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection af 
DANISH * JEWELLERY, 


DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, ° 
DANISH FURNITURE, | 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 

DANISH” PORCELAIN, 

DANISH BISQUIT, 

DANISH IVORY GOODS, 

DANISH PICTURES, 

DANISH - SCULPTURE, &c, &c, 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND. ARTISTS 


Beit Mest hota 
_ Cookery for £200 a Year; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS “AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “LADIES TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cookin four diffe- 
rent Aree dinners, and the best methods of serving 
each dish, will be: given in every number commen- 
cing with January number, 
Price NINEPENCE,: Monthly. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 21, Patern oster-row, 


tthe peewee 


Now ‘ready, 4to., ‘interleaved’ with blotting paper, 


'- Price 2s. 
SHOWELYVS HOUSEKEEPE R’S 


h ACCOUNT BOOK FOR. 1869, 
London: Virtue & Co., 26, Ivy-lane, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


ttle 


Drawing Materials, &c. 


[LUUMINatiING Colour ‘Boxes, Price 1s., 
3s. 6d., 486; 6d,, 58. 6d.,° 7s, 6d.; 108,' 6d., and 
upwards. Also. cheap Transparent Moist ‘Colour 
Boxes for Painting Magic Lantern Slides, price 2s. 
6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108. 6d., 153, and upwards, 
Glass slides outlined, ready for painting, in great 
variety, 6d. each, or.4s. 6d. doz... ney} 
List of subjects and Catalogues post free, 
BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 


Aa PEI Lopes _79, Long Acre, London. 


en ) 
| OYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 
j for DESTITUTE CHILDREN, Collingwood 
Court, Bagshot... Established 1864, 
175 destitute children aye being fed, clothed, and 
industriously taught in this Institution. 
Children elected into the Asylum. are those who 
have lost both parenta; the fathorless, where the 
mother, sorrowing and careworn, is triving to earn 
& scanty pittance ‘at ‘the needle, ov where she has 
to go: out to daily labour for ‘their subsistence, 
leaving them unprotected from the snares and 
temptations of the streets. Motherless girls under 
special circumstances are also received, 
Can any be more deserving of compassion ? 
The girls are taught to become industrious and 
useful servants, and already upwards of 20 have 
gone out in various capacities, and are giving every 
satisfaction to their employers. ; 
Of the boys, upwards of 30 have left, and ‘are all 
oceupying respectable situations, but in order to 
mcet the necessity, which exists for the boys having 
a more extended sphere of employment, the Com- 
mittee have Jately, . at some Cost,) added to the 
industrial element. _.by building workshops ~for 
teaching bootmaking and tailoring, which, though 
i temporary expense, will, it is hoped, soon prove 
a source of great saving to the Institution. ‘These 
udditions, im comexion' with ‘unavoidable sanitary 
all(ernfions, press heavily upon. the funds, and the 
Committee trust that the hevevolent-hearted will 
vencrously coutribute to a work which has hy its 
results proved itself worthy of their warm sympathy 
and support, and which promises to become a 
chirity as benefleial ‘to- the “public by oroducing 
industrious servants as it is invaluable to the 
children in the benefits they receive, 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards the recentalterations, 
and for the: maintenance of the children, are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully receiyad 
by the officers, as under, . 
Life Presentation,—A donation of, £250in one sum, 
or subscribed in various sums during a period not 
exceeding three years, entitles the donor, to have 
one child always inthe asylum ; provided, of course 
the case falls within the ‘prescribed conditions 
Admission» by Purchase-—Where the child is, six 
and under nine years of ave, 125 guineas; and 
where the child is nine and under 12 years of age, 100 
guin6as., Vife Subseriptions.«-One. vote at each 
plegtion, £5 4s. ;, two .votos, £10 10s, (the votes'in- 
greasing proportionately to’ . thé. subseription). 
rig ual Subscriptions-——oye vote, 10s. 60.; two votes, 
gS, ‘ a 

‘ JOUN GURNEY HOARE, Esq. Treasurer, 
WILLIAM MORLEY, Jun, Eeq.pChairune, 
CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary, , 


Offices, 98, Cheapside. London, B.C. 
5 ees ROYAL MATERNITY LYING-IN 
“! OHARITY, > * 1% ti 
31, PINSBURY-SQUARN, LONDON; « 
Patron. ERR May 
HER MOST GRAGIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUIEN, 
Poor Married Women, without distinction of éoun- 
try or creed, recelye gratuitons: Medical Attendance 
ynd Medicines, at ther own Homes, on the recommen." 
dation of subscribers, 8,2tP worhen were thus relieved 
last year, j i 
Annual Subseription, £1 18., Lite ditto, £10-10s, 
a JOHN SEABROOK, Secrotiay, 


The London Nurses’ In stitute 


Is removed from No, 42, South Audley-street, to 
No. 118, New Bond-street, London, 
MINRAINED NURSES (Medical, Surgical, 

. . Mental, and Monthly) can at all times: he ob- 
tained fron the LONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 
18, New Lond-street, W. 
wr i Seria le HAMILTON, Manager — 
[Ts GOVERNESSES' : INSTITUTION 
a Ea 84s Soho-aquare, THonden, Sita : 
MISs WAGHORN invites attention to her, REGIS. 
THI of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
Teachers, Companions » Tutors, and Professors, Behool 


property trausferred, gud Pupils introduced in Eng- 
land, Prance and Germany, 


ee 


HAND 


keeper or housewife should 
herself of the month's 


comfort, and economy. 


tion. 


63, FLEET 


Siwpie_ and Mosr.Duraaur, 


‘or ELRGANCE and Usrrunness, the Patent “ Devonport” has no tival. 


Machines being comparatively 


Pamphlets, witl, Samples of W4 


“ i 


: em Th Seererer ors | 
YT] ey: TT 


te 6 


BABY LINE 


ROBES anp 
JUVENILE 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, 
t LONDON, W. 


WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK. 


LOCK - STITCH SEWING 


HE “Vowel A” Washing Machine is the 
most successful domestic Machine that bas 
ever been introduced, and every practical house- 


trial allowed by the 
Patentees to. prove its PRACTICAL usefulness, 


See new Catalogue, free by post on applica- 


BRADFORD & CO., 


CAREFULLY and AcconatELy Frrrep, the weat and tear 
machines, is altogether avoided, rendering, Rev ates for yo4 


116, Cheapside, London, Manutactory, 
nr necnaccnncsnedetreanuein.tenuienne . 
‘THE HIGHEST PRIZES AWARDED, § 


These Machines are-ou they 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


ARE THE 


tw 


Kd 
C) 


AND 
SIMPLEST 

IN THE y 

WORLD. -/ 


Gold Metal 
PARIS, 
1867 


es 


, 


THE bh HOWE” ve 


Srlving Machines 7 


/ COMPLETE 


CHEAPEST, BEST, Y£7 10s 
| ye 


ADAPTED 
FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


NONE SHOULD’ PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


| 4” THE “HOWE,” 


“THE EMPRESS’ 


CHRISTMAS. PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


-SEWING MACHINE. 


THREE GUINEAS CoMPLETR. 


PTR capers ean ys pom nen a ar dk ehh 


Newest, Best, and Cheapest 


CRAG seemmscamecne ee aniue aha 


WEED SEWING- MACHINE COMPANY, 


LONDON.---PROSPECTUS AND SAMPY, 


not hesitate to avail 
partment, 


ES FREE. 


QUILT, & EMBROIDER. 


FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


MACHINE. 


41, OxForp-sr., 


SEWING MACHINES. 


RADFORD & GO. have just added’ ad- 
ditional, rooms to tl 
e 


ieir Sewing Machine 


and Ladies wishing to acquaint 
themselves with the respective merits of the 


est acknowledged Family Sewing Machines 


STREET. 


Vill find every desirable facility afforded by .the 
est selection in London, including several new 
and Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch, 


Prospectus post free. 


68, FLEET STREET. 
. PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION TO 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO’S 
PATENT LOGK-STITCH SEW 


Vor Braury and Reaunariry of Work, are incomparably the most p 


NG MACHINES, 


the prineiple on which they work ix acknowledged to be the best known. 


©dTs Unnecessary, 


clumsy and unsightly, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 


1865, 1867, & 1868. 


THE 


rk, sent on application to 


consequent on excessive friction so prejudicial to all 


All other Cases or Coverings for 


axwellest., Glasgow. 
ILVER MEDALS, 


ALBERTA. 


FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


he Best_and Chea pest Lock-stitch Machine in the Market 


offered to the Public, 


- Surpasses any yet 


Price, from Six-and-a-Half Guineas. 


oTHE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated AMachings are unrivalled for Stren 


tor Price Six Guineas. 


THE 


NEW HAND LOCK-STrrcrt MACHINE. 


ments, (Lass ren). 


fost approved principle 


wth and Beuuty of Stitch. 


PRINCESS, 


Price Four Guineas, 
8, and with Special improve- 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Hotnorn Bans, Lonpon, E.C. 


N, LADIES 
CLOAKS, be 


DRESSES. | 


_W. TARN AND Co.. 


Newington Causeway, ad New Kent-road, S.E. 


UNDERGLOTHING, 


CORSETS’ AND JUPONS. 
MORNING WRAPPERS. 


_ KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND: SUITS,» 5 


We corfidently invite the attention of Ladies to: om? Extensive ‘and well-assorted Stock, which, 
comprises every requisite for the. t . 


; 
‘ enn ehAURNNED oes 8 eee 
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TROUSSEAU o IWAWEPTE. 


The Goods are manuf: 


gyre Mufictured onour own Premises 
tothe selection of inaterigland the execution of the workr sankhi 


INDIa a 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


: 


p. 


See ne en 


COLONKTAL OUTFETS. 


, PM tath |. Ajey ve Pe Tee 
» und the most careful avcention is given both 


PRIC'E. LISTS; ON APPLICATION. 


a ee ee = A A OIE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


) 2iNieatly. 


| 


LACK VELVETEEN DRESSES 

Made from Silk-Velvet Paris Models. Black. 
Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a spent 
bri-liancy of Colour, and when made uphave aaa 
the same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one thir 
the cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from 
the piece by the yard, en required length. 


RENCH BLACK WINTER DRESSES, 
F ALL WOOL, £1 7s. 6d. each.—Messrs. JAY 
invite public attention to these remarkably Cheap 
Dresses. Patterns free on application. 


JAYS F 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, : 
247, 249, & 251, Regent-street. 


—— a, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS. 
Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free. 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner »t Cheapside), London. 


N icHeiSon's DINNER SILKS, 
Patterns of £10,000 worth post-fre 

50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard 

(corner of Cheapside), London. 


NY2cHorson’s BLACK’ SILKS. 

om Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free. 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard 
(corner of Cheapside), London. 


TICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES fot 
1 WINTER.—Ladies throughout the bla! 
Kingdom are invited to write for500 Patterns of 
New Dress Materials td ah The following a 

ties, in all colours :— 
onthe Sultans Bee . «88. 11d. for 10 yards. 

The Chene Malabar Cloth 6s. 9d. yp 12 ay 

The Shot Droguet . . 6s, 6d.',, 13 ” 

The Repsde Suez . . 9s. 91. ,, or ” 

The Broche Camlet . . 12s. 9d. ,, ptt 

The New Persian Poplin 10s. 9d. ,, 12 ” 

All-Wool Serges . . . 1s: 9d. ,, 120 yy 

The Arabian Twill Linseys 23s. 9d. ,, 10 5, 

The Magdala Cloth 17s, 11d. ,, 10 5, 

The Linsey Reps . .. 288. 9d. °,, +o 9 

The Egyptian Cloth. . 17s. 11d. ty a0 ” 

The Droguet de (ea en or if ny ” 

he Abyssinian Reps 8. oy 7) 

Roubaz Silk Hope 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d. 5 Bose apedet 
68s. 6d. the Dress; Roubaix Reps, with low ee 
Embroidered by Hand, 22s. 6d. the Dress ; Frene 
Merinos from 1s. 444. yard, a oe Colours. 

Patterns post-free ‘ 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52 St. Paul's-churehyard, London 


PRENCH MERINOS, in beautiful colours, 
fresh from the looms at Rheims... Several Loe 

just opened containing the finest qualities Satog brett 
double width, all one price, 2s. per yard. 7" s si: 
most astounding sacrifice in price the manu wr : 
has ever assented to. Such is the state of trade. 


free. 
fete HARVEY anp CO., giz 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridgo, S.E. 


‘DICH SILKS, MOIRES, &e,, in 4 ose 
at 25s. Gd,, Bis. 6d., 40s. and 458, ane bititade 
758. Japanése silk dresses, in all the ee e A 
at 28s. 6d. the extra full dress. The only Io 
quality offered at less than two guimeas. 
HARVEY anv (0., <a 
Lambeth Honse, Westminster-bridge, 5.1. 


- Meet 


eg ei 


\7ATERPROOF TWEEDS, maile Of 
W softest Saxony wool, for Dresses scape 
at 18s. 9d, the full dress, not to be equ 


here! 
ie HARVEY and CO.. SE 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 5.»- 


ELVETEEN for. DR ESS BS. 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifally sti 
and silk-like, sacrifleed at oo 6d, per yard, us 
Id at 4s. 6d, Patterns sent. . 
ge HARVEY & CO.,, E 
Lambeth. House, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
in HEAP WINTER DRESSES. One of 
the largest stocks in London. eet a eas 
inseys, wi jidth Is. 4d., per ya ast year's 
ert be br other cheap lots at extreme 
ae rices.. A bpiendid assortment. of wool Re ps 
now. 90 much in demand, from 94d. to Is. 64d. 
Morning ‘dresses, ‘black janus, rep cord 48, 9d., and 
biack siik figured lustres 6s, 9d., the dress of l2yards. 
Patterns post free. : ‘ 
roy Glave, 534. to.5387, New Oxford Street, W.C 


‘LJ OUSEHOLD LINENS. Woollens, sheet- 
ings, flannels, blankets, and every sia yl det 

of pain farnishing drapery. We have an ap ohe? y 
sarge stock, specially prepared for the present aeast . 
at the very./owest (ready money) prices, also sophie 
cheap lots suitab e for Charities.. Send tor Patterns, 
ost free. y S95 
Hears Glave, 354 to 537, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


hse: iis. HAND SEWING MACHINE 

Amorican)—-To work by hand or’ foot.—This 
ey wae rasan machine will hem 
fell, bind, tuck, run, quilt, 
braid, embroider, and do 
every kind of family, house- 
hold, and dressmaking 
work. 

Every machine guaran- 
tead to work equal to pat- 
erns sent. 3 
3 Pattorns of work, list of 
distingulkhed patronesses 
and testimonials Pee 

y : 8 Soho-squara, Lc : 
J.S. WEIR, 2, Carlsle-street, quara, 
(Yot Charlesstreet) Note Address! 
Agents WANTED. 


SEWING MACHINES.—LADIES . ane, 
S PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect te 
NEW. and WELL-SELECTED STOCK rele 
for SALE by 8. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles Strects 
Soho (four doors from Oxford Btrect). “tac M 
twenty of the best mukers. 


The * Little Wonder ” ....ccseoeee £1 1 
‘ The * Bartlett.” complete : 7 5 

The ‘* Cleopatra” ...... ace aaa fairer | 

The “‘ Wanger Loek-stitck” »- ete 
Treadle Machines from... teat 


Machines exchanged within one month 
approved cf. 


_ Sf. F ~ y oR 
PARISTAN LIQUID GOLD and SILVER: 
“for uminating or writing.» y box, con- 
“1h a-brush or ordinary pen. A sample eat ia'5 
“hing une bottle of gold. 23. one dite NAM cg 
POSt free; Ys. 6d., in stamps. lows e€ ; *R- 
UXniwatly, Wholesale and HetailSJOHN JE! 
AR, 1 2, Fleet-street, London, f 
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